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I. INTRODUCTION 

For the past century, American Child Care Services, 
programs, and practices have undergone various formats and 
purposes. This diversity has led to the evolution of im- 
proved child care arrangements, although such services have 
not been universally advocated, endorsed, and implemented. 
Given the social and scientific advancements in our highly 
technological society, there still remai ns . pi ecemeal con- 
cern and understanding regarding the nature and needs of 
early childhood, especially for those vital developmental ■>.. 
years between birth and six. 

On the federal, state, and local levels, governmental 
institutions and policy makers have not enacted the quality 
and kind of social legislation and policy that could foster 
optimal care and welfare for the young child, although in re- 
• cent years indicators of promising legislation are sometimes 
evident. Nevertheless, child care has survived its somewhat 
tumultuous origin and growth and will continue to advance to 
a status where the majority of American children will be able 
to participate in and benefit from optimal care arrangements. 
Yet before this time comes, the significant challenge child 
care must address is the establishment and stability of quality 
developmental programs and services for young children and 
their families. From its historical origins, the field of chil 
care has evolved from primeval group care-giving arrangements 
to the more recent status of a well defined discipline based 
on theory, research, and methodology, however, within the 
context of these advancements, there still exists a signifi- 
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cant and unfortunate dichotomy between the philosophy of 
"desirable" child care and the actual implementation of 
child care practiced on the local level. In both our large 
metropolitan areas and rural communities, it is not unusual 
to find day care centers that are minimally custodial and 
even dangerously unsafe for young children. This type of 
child care "larg" or "gap" continues to be the cancer of early 
childhood education. 

However, in other quarters, one can identify programs 
that have evolved or developed around the premise of provid- 
ing the educational and developmental foundations of foster- 
ing a child's language, intellectual, physical, and social 
skills. Frequently, child development experts unwittingly 
characterize the rationale of these programs as "i nnoculations" 
against subsequent academic and social failure, while other 
early educational proponents view such programs as preparatory 
(i.e. preschool) experiences to later development. Regardless 
of the particular position that is proposed, it is widely 
shared by both schools of thought (and many laymen) that all 
children should encounter during his first five years an 
environment that offers a variety of stimulation (cognitive, 
social, physical) provided by qualified adult care givers. 

The present report is addressed to the next obvious ques- 
tion: what differences, if any, exist between children who 
have undergone various kinds of preschool experiences? While 
this question cannot be comprehensively answered in one report, 
an attempt will be made to suggest and provide a partial answer 
to this query. 
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A. RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

Specifically, the following research questions will be 
addressed cased on the data collected from public school re- 
cords of comparable samples of children: 

1) How doei'> the early school achievement of day care 
graduates from various preschool programs compare 
to each other? 

2) What demographic/family variables differentiate 
children with various preschool experiences? 

3) What personality-behavioral differences exist 
between children who have undergone various pre- 
school experiences? 

4) Does health status differentiate children from 
different preschool experiences? 

5) Do other indicui,ors of school performance (atten- 
dance, class placement, etc.) differentiate 
children from varipus preschool programs? 

B. DELIMITATIONS 

Due to the nature of t|ie present study in terms of its 
design, data collection met^hods, and the actual nature of the 
data, certain limitations must be imposed on the implications 
of results and findings reported here. They are: 

1) Since the data were collected in a small sample of 
Brooklyn Public Schools on children who attended 
various preschool programs, generalizations are 
limited to this sample. 

2) Since the children were not randomly assigned to 
preschool programs and public schools, one cannot 
assu|rte that the present study employed a true ex- 
perimental design. 

3) Since the^public school records are recorded by 
different school personnel, the accuracy of , these 
records must be viewed cautiously. 

4) Since the children in this study entered the var- 
ious preschool programs as self selecting volunteers, 
one cannot assume certain dimensions of equality or 
sameness in terms of those factors which may Influence 
school achievement. 
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Although, the present siithodology attenipted to 
jsiatch subjects within wave ©n significant variables, 
there reraalns a host of other variables which can 
create uncontrolled variance between subject groups. 

No direct IrapHcatlons regarding the coBjparatI ve 
quality of different preschool programs can be drawn. 

Children who moved froii their original e®Bi»yn1ty Cat 
preschool) were not Included since, specific school 
experiences would contaminate the results. 
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n. R£¥I£M QF REIEVAHT LITERATURE ■ ' ' r 

A. HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF CHILD CARE 

In order to comprehtnd the axlstlmg natyrt ©f difftrtsit 
early educational progra^is day cari^ head startj, et€*« It 
Is necissary t© revlttrJ etrtalo vita V'eoPippinitnts arsd dtttrmlra^ 
^nts of th^ir existence functioning. 1M% rtvltw of tim 
literature will highlight thrta iiaj©r coffisldtritl^ifis tk^t li^vt ' 
Influenced tar1y chi1dh©©d programlf^g: 

1} Tht history of the Amerlcaris early tdyc^tl^nal TOventnt; 

2) Prminent contemporary pres€h@@l progriP^s m4 ippr@a€hiS ;ai^d 

3) The thioretlcal yndirp1nn1ngs ©f adyeitlon dyrimg ttut eirly 
years. Vhe rasyltant discysslon vdll be ©ritnted toiiird tint 
yltimatt Issue addressed In this report; the differential im-^' 
pact of pres€h®0l eKparlences on sybse^ytnt edycatlaeal ^chlivg- 
ment. 

iaierson (1972), In his historical r%vim of Amarlci^s 
early tdycitlon inovtsiant* r^otes thut thrtt thtPts hnvt do^ilnated 
thi dynainles of this ontlors's thrust of tdyciting Its yoyrig chil- 
dren. Tht first thtmt Is the expectatloii that soeiali reforii 
would result ^rom early tducatlonal i^ptritmcts throyfh IristllTl- 
inq latar school syeciss md social mobilit^o Tht second th^me 



the basis fc 
slied tht imi 
gh n 



dtviloptnainit » v^hilt th^ 
' a^rly idycatlon Ofi tht 
scpools iimd propositi tl 



! third thm% tn- 
tdycitlonil . system ■ 
It iintredyetlan of 



Early a 
d^velopeents In 



the United States shares th 
k kindergarten and nyrstry s 



iMiHBiiiiifiiiila 



m ^ m 



msnts. Th® klndtrgtr t©ft ii1st®r1cal1]f ©rlglniitec froei the con- 

cspts snd thsyghti of- the Sersnan edycat©r Fn'edr-lch Frobel 
(1782 " 18S2) wh© p®stalat©id a ch< 14-cintired approach consist- 
ing of ysifig ixperlesicis ar.d tnaterltis that would draw upon the 
cl^ild's Inner needs through aoirtsslng tht play» splrityal feci- 

IfsgSs m4 0tl?@r sp0«taifie@us~ elensents ®f a child's behavior. 
Frobel's lifipact sn' Amerlea v^as carrltd ©ut'bj/ a small band of 
his disciples B no-tably Susan Blow (1843 - 191S) wh© founded the 
first klndtrgarten in St. Louis, r41ss0ur1 after the Civil War ' 
{Evans^ li72). .Tht ' klndergar ten wns enhanctd by tht istab'^sh- 
nent of various special Interest groups' and organizations wiii 
fostered a wider and more recognized status for the klndtrgarten 
concepts. Additional Impetus ^las contributed during th© 1900's 
when e.!ycator/Ph1 lissopher John Dewey erltlclzed tducstt©ifi°s 
rigid and inflexible prscti ces ' and suggeived that early educa- 
tion should stress realistic sojslallzatlon "experiences and 
problesB solving. At -about the same t1rni, ItiHan f©nr,in1st 
Maria Montessorl's methods cam® America's slhores. Montessori 
emphasis on Individual freedom ^nondl recti teaching^ and 
specialized materials were attractive to and consistent with the 
progressive educators «ho objected to the rigid ptdagogy ©f the 
educational t^tperlence. However,, dee t® Montessori 's own rigid- 
ity regatding her philosophy and Riethode f@w American tdueators 
widely embraced her program In American clissrooms (see lazerson 
1912) during this time. 

During the 1920^"s and^ 1930's the kindargarten movensept eon- 
tlnued to progress. This was partly dy@ t® the emergence §f 
chll dtvtloproent as a definitive scltntlfic discipline in such' 
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reputable research centers as the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, Colujnbla's Chi'^d Welfare Institute, and the Yale 
University Clinic of Child Development headed by Arnold Gesell. 

Over the suceedihg decades, the kindergarten movement was 
marked by a significant increment of enrollment (see Evans P. 6)* 
According to Ream (1968), in 1949 over 2.4 million children 
were kindergarten enrollees; by 1968, however this figure reach- 
ed 3.1 million. 

On a parallel level, the nursery school movement develop- 
ed as an entity of its own. Nursery schools were founded after 
World War I and emphasized an educational philosophy rather 

than the custodial care-4m^'t^--#0^'^r^4;iejU;I y a s so c1 a4^4-w44;4i 

early day care Institutions. On the other hand however, while 
the already existing kindergartens stressed intervention ap- 
proaches for the children who were mainly from impoverished 
urban conditions, the nursery schools were oriented more to 
middle class children and had received an earlier Interest in 
parent education. Cooperative nursery programs sprouted up 
on many university campuses as model programs. It is important* 
however* to distinguish between the day nursery and the nursery 
school. The former (or day nursery), frequently operated in 
settlement houses for the poor, emphasized physical care, child 
welfare, and other basic care-giving experiences, while the 
nursery school emphasized parental instruction, enrichment, and 
socialization experiences. According to Fain and Clarke-Stewart 

By 1942 the educational and developmental philosophies 
of the day nursery and nursery school were undistinguish- 
c able and by 1350. ..the day care center was treated as one 
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kind of nursery school. Identical to all the early 
childhood programs In Its assumptions about the 
child, recommended curriculum, teacher behaviors, 
and so on ( p. 22 ) 

During the great depression years, the Works Projects Ad« 
ministration hired unemployed teachers who formed the manpower 
to staff the greatly Increased number of nursery school and day 
care facilities. In 1934, over 3,000 schools were operating 
(see Lazerson) with enrol Imejrjts of over 65,000 children, under 
the supervision of 7,b00 teachers. 

The depression nurseries generated larger numbers of World 
War II day ca.re centers under the auspices of the Lanham Act 
which provided a significantly larger number of centers for chtt- 
dren of mothers who j61ned the wartime labor force (see NSSE, 
Lazerson P. 51). Accorldng to Davis (1947), In 1943, the war- 
time day care centers numbered over 1,481. In 1946, federal 
funding, however, was terminated, resulting In a significant 
decrease (almost half) of children served. Only In California 
and New York were veTti'ges of public day care and nursery 
programs still visible. 

Between World War II and the 1960's early childhood educa- 
tion In Its various forms enjoyed Increasing popularity among 
politicians, educators, and the general public, the two signi- 
ficant achievements during these years was the emphasis in 
child development research on the importance of the child's 
preschool learning experiences and the mid 1960's war on poverty 
that gave birth to project Head Start which was oriented to 
comprehensive services (health, educational, nutritional, and 
social) to poor children. 

Quite recently, the early education movement has been 
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highlighted by the existence of various theoretical and pro- 
gramatic approaches (see Parker, 1970) such as the concept 
of extending enrichment to the subsequent early school years. 
In fact, these recent signposts indicate that the early educa- 
tion field has a healthy future in which maximal effectiveness 
and greater recognition will be only two of the many important 
accomplishments in educating young children. 
B. PROMINENT CONTEMPORARY PRESCHOOL APPROACHES AND PROGRAMS 

A salient aspect of contemporary early education has been 
the impact of various models and approaches. These models 
emerged prior to and during the earliest beginnings of the 

natinnal r^mp^pg " t ^ ' ^ y oHiira .iLi nnal thiriict i n thp e ar1 -y^-a4>d mid 

1960's. Although there exists a wide diversity of opinions as 
to appropriate ways of teaching the yound child, the common 
feature of all of these efforts has been to provide the child 
with environmental enrichment and stimulation which his im- 
mediate surroundings might have neglected. Martin Deutsch, 
(1968), who pioneered in one of the earliest attempts to pro- 
vide enrichment to children from impoverished environments, 
stated in 1963: 

"The preschool situation can serve as a real 
stimulatn to development and learning, as well 
as a socio-cul tural bridge between the back- ; 
ground of the sli^m child and the demands of t^e 
school .. .essentially, what is being said here 
is that the child, as a thinking organism an^ as 
a potential contributer to society, must be reach- 
ed at as early an age as possible, parti cuis^i^ly 
if he is marginal to our major cultural streams. 
(P.51)" ' - , ! 

Within this conceptual parameter, the diverse mjde^s of 
preschool compensatory approaches were launched. What must be 
recognized is that although the stress on deprived children led 
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to preschool education as an antidote to poverty^ other sectors 
of early education were affected In terms of developing Increas- 
ingly sophisticated programs » processes » and procedures In educ9t 
Ing the young child. Armed with what seemed to be a surplus of 
research and demonstration monies, psychologists and educators 
Initiated and designed their approaches of effective preschool 
programing. 

The available space In this present volume 1s Inadequate 
to comprehensively review and describe many of the preschool 
models that have appeared upon the educational horizon In the 
last ten years. However, for the present purpose. It Is vital 
to d e scri be -4)r fef^^s^me of the more prominent and divergent 
models that have emerged. 

1, PIAGETIAN-BASED PROGRAM - There Is very little disagreement 
that Jean Plaget has made a major Impact on American child 
development and developmental theory. Various American scholars 
such as Cecelia B. Lavatelll, Irving S1gel» and Constance Kamll 
have attempted to translate Plaget's developmental notions Into 
curriculum strategies for young children. Kamll (19157) has 
developed a prominent P1aget1an-t>ased preschool program whose 
major goals. Is the attainment of formal operational thinking 
(within Plaget's framework of "Intelligence") and cognitive 
processes. The emphasis In Kamll *s approach 1s In matching 
various curriculum activities and areas with the child's parti- 
cular Intellectual performance level (e.g. preoperational). ' 

2. STRUCTURAL PEDAGOGY - In contrast to typical preschool ex- 
perience that emphasizes play, social development, and most 
recently cognitive development, educators Carl Bereiter and 
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Siegfried Englemann (1966) have developed an approach whose 
controversial nature has been notorious. According to 
Berelter and Englemann, the Improverlshed child Is deprived 
In language and reasoning skills. The appropriate learning 
experience for these children then Is a sequence of an orderly, 
structured curriculum In which pattern drill Is dominant. The 
teacher's behavior can be moderately described as directive* If 
not obtrusive In Interactions with the children. An overall 
consideration of this approach Is the attainment of definitive 
behavioral objectives In language and communication skills. 

3. A RESPONSIVE EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM - Mo^t educational 
exper^^ences are those which require children to respond to the 
prograiri^which is presented to them. Adopting an alternative 
and contrasting approach. Glen Nimnicht (1972) has developed 

an early educational program which responds to the child, rather 
than requiring the child to respond to it. In lieu of emphasjtz- 
Ing the learning of specific material and content, Nimnicht's 
approach emphasizes the process of learning (learning how to 
learn) and fostering the child's positive self Image. In 
Nimnicht's classes, children are encouraged (similiar to the 
Montessori approach) to freely explore the learning environ- 
ment. Their classroom experiences are based on self pacing 
and self discoveries. Nimnicht's system Include several com- 
ponents of which the most prominent is his parent/child toy 
library which attempts to maximize the parents' role in the 
child's educational development via interactions with their 
young children. 

4. A HOME TUTORING APPROACH - The aforementioned models have 
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been usually implemented in a group context, in which a class- 
room Is the situational learning experience. Quite recently^ 
however, a few educators have begun to create programs that 
not only take the educational context to the child's home en- 
vironment, but has provided programming at an earlier age. A 
case in point is Earl Schaefer's (see Schaefer and Aaronson, 
1972) Infant Education Research Project. Schaefer's program 
basically is a home tutoring program for young children^ages 
15 to 36 months. The purpose of the program is to foster 
intellectual and academic achievement in the child thraugh 
daily one hour tutoring sessions in which the mothers' roles 
are encouraged and maximized. A wide assortment of toys arid 
games appropriate to the child's performance level are chosen 
and used by the home tutors. Schaefer has reported that 
beneficial effec^is not only in.terms of the child's intellectual 
progress, but comparable effects have been obtained in terms 
of family attitudes toward the developing child. 

These models and approaches are only a few of many differ- 
ent and prominent concepts of preschool programing. Each ap- 
proach has Its wide audience of both supporters and antagonists 
Simillar to the other programs, their popularity and effective- 
ness has been substatiated by both testimony and evaluative 
evidence. Perhaps the major notion circumscribing preschool 
approaches is neither the how. of program/curriculum methodology 
nor the what of specific learning materials, instruction, etc., 
but the why of theoretical underpinnings and rationale which 
continues to need universal support, understanding, and imple- 
mentation. 
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C. THEORETICAL UNDERPINNINGS OF EARLY EDUCATION - It is dif- 
ficult to Identity the primal roots of the recent thrust In 
contemporary early education. An overview of recent prominent 
models indicates that the orientation of providing the child 
(especially if he Is of a background with impoverished condi- 
tions) with enriched stimulating experiences and encounters 
surpasses philosophies of the past that stress play, socializa- 
tion, and general personal growth, from the socio-political 
perspectives, America during the late 1950's became acutely 
and abruptly aware of Its "intellectual gap" when the Russian 
satellite Sputnik was launched. This achievement by the 
Russians prodded social scientists, educators, and politicians 
to look harder at our educational system. 

Concomitantly, psychologists began to re-examine man's 
malleability especially as it applied to the role of environ- 
mental stimulation altering intellectual functioning. Some of 
the leading figures in psychology published highly influential 
works that eventually would set the direction for early educa- 
tion in the 1960's. For example, Benjamin Bloom's Stabil ity 
and Change in Human Characteristics (1964) presented various 
notions regarding the impact of differential environments on 
intellectual functioning, with particular implications for 
educating young children: 

"Although there is relatively little evidence of the 
effect of changing the environment on the changes 
in intelligence, the evidence so far suggests that 
marked changes in the environment in the early years 
can produce greater changes in intelligence than will 
equally marked changes in the environment at later 
periods of development, (p. 67) 

While Bloom's remarks were supp,«rted by many of his col- 
leagues, the adversary position regarding Intelligence still 
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was shared by many others. Psychology has historically 
always wrestled with intelligence within the polemical con- 
text of the naturernurture controversy. Based on a Darwinian 
notion many proponents of the "nature" view stress the role 
of genetics as the major determiner of intellectual function- 
ing, while the opposing environmentalists (nature) view gene- 
tics as a minor determiner of intelligence. The latter 
orientation scored an additional point during the lC60's with 
the widely acclaimed text Intelligence and Experience (1961) 
by J. McVicker Hunt. In reviewing a wide variety of research 
studies. Hunt proposed that the issue of a fixed, immutable 
and genetically determined intelligence was untrue and sug- 
gested that the. quality of intellectual processes and strate- 
gies the individual utilizes will in turn be determined by . 
the kinds of encounters a child has within his environment. 
Bloom and Hunt were among the several other theorists who 
laid the newly emerging thrust to cognitive and intellectual 
stimulation. Along with them, Deutsch (1967), Bruner (1962), 
and Piaget (1952) had great impact on the notion of interven- 
ing and enriching a child during his crucial preschool years. 

With the increasing emphasis of various social scientists 
gathered around the functioning of early education, a recent 
residual b^y-product has been the plethora of evaluative studies 
on the effect and impact of preschool education particularly 
Head Start and similiar programs. 

The most encompassing evaluation of Head Start was con- 
ducted by Ohio University and the Westinghouse Learning Corpor- 
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atlon (1969). In this study, the 1 nvesti gatot/s measured 
the Intellectual and personality development of primary 
school children who experienced Head Start programs (both 
summer and full year). Comparison groups of "matched con- 
trols" children who did not experience Head Start were used. 
Generally, some of the major findings were: A. The summer 
Hea<i Start did not lead to any cognitive or affective gains; 
B. Only selected cognitive advantages (improved risading 
readiness) were present In children experiencing full year 
Head Start; and C. Head Start children from predominately 
Black centers In the south had clear advantages In affective 
development. 

Just as noteworthy as the Westlnghouse Report Is the 
battery of criticism that followed (see Smith and Bissell, 
1970). Most of the critiques focused in on the methodological 
weaknesses of the study which in the final analysis indicates 
that the report did not provide either a condemning or praise- 

o 

worthy picture of the Head Start program effort. 

However, the major question plaguing both proponents and 
opponents of early educational programs is: does it lead to 
lasting gains and advantages for the children who have, such 
experiences? 

The early evaluation studies have shown that generally 
whatever gains enriched children acquire are, for the' most 
part, "washed out" by the time they enter or go through the 
early grades. For example, Wolff and Stein (1967) studied 
children from the New York Head Start program. These research 
ers found that higher teacher rankings of Head Start children 
were obtained for those children in all Black or Puerto Rican 



kindergarten classes; Head Start children received higher 
ratings in school adjustment, which unfortunately dissipated; 
and the cognitive-educational attainment of the Head Start 
sample did not differ significantly from the control group. 
Similiarly, the Wolff-Stein Report suffered a barrage of 
criticism (see Gordon, 1966, and Bronf rebrenner , 1966) in 
terms of its methodological flaws. However, these data do 
suggest that depending on the follow-up experiences that Head 
Start children have, positive advantages are evident. In 
fact, Grotberg (1969) notes in her extensive review of the 
effectiveness of variousvprograms : "...whether children 
maintain their advantage atter a Head Start experience seems 
to depend, then, on length-^and type of Head Start program, 
appropriateness of learning experiences, and level of parent 
participation (p. 42)". ^ 

Relatedly, in a study similiar to the present report, 
Wolff and Stein studied day care graduates' early school 
achievement. Wolff found that a greater proportion of day 
care graduates (compared to those without day care) scored at 
or above grade level, unfortunately, this study's findings 
were also limited by the methodology employed by the investi- 
gators. 

In summary, then it seems that early educational programs 
especially those developed for the impoverished child, have 
been created for the sole purpose of providing him with the 
skills, abilities, and achievement that would allow him to 
function competently in the academic arena. The evaluation 
data are not entirely encouraging yet, as Evans (1972) and 
others have commented, perhaps the goals of Head Start and 
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simlllar programs were too ambiguous (or ambitious) In the 
first place. Educational enrichment or remediation, regard- 
less of its sincerity or intensity, cannot counteract some of 
the greater social, economic, and psychological injustices 
inflicted on young disadvantaged children from minority groups. 

This reality and other interconnected factors outgrowing 
from the late 1960 enrichment impetus have ameliorated the 
concept of effectiveness of early education. For instance, 
the education of the very young child (2-4 years) has been 
implemented by some program developers. Enrichment in the . 
home setting (see Levinstein, 1972) has attracted many par- 
tisans who view these models as viable alternatives or ante- 
cedent adjuncts to traditional preschool experiences. It 
must be understood that these most recent developments have 
also affected directly and indirectly the common folk who 
work daily with children in the thousandsof nursery schools 
and day care centers. 

If the popularity of training institutes and national con- 
ventions is a true indication of impact, then one can unequivo- 
cally state that the various innovations and approaches are 
being disseminated to early childhood educators on the local 
level. However, one must be cautious in interpreting this 
reality; for there still remains a number of programs (per- 
haps the majority) were custodial arrangements predominate 
over a well planned strategy for fostering language, cognitive, 
and social development. 
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HI. NEW YORK DAY CARE - A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The history of New York City's day care effort Is a 
chronicle of events and accomplishments that has not been 
duplicated in any other municipality. Political participa- 
tion from its citizenry, concern by its elected and appointed 
officials, imagination and courage In pioneering for the 
welfare of young children are all factors In New York's 
dynamic status as the leading city in the history of American 
day care development. 

One of Nevo York's earliest day care centers, the nursery 
for Children of Poor Women, was established and organized on 
Manhattan's depressed lower east side in 1854. This pre-civll 
War program was established to care for poor tenement children 
whose mothers had to seek employment. Even during this period, 
conditions of poverty were so severe that, despite the cultural 
values of the times which advocated mothers to remain at home 
with their children, many impoverished women were often forced 
to leave their children unattended In order to seek employntent 
out of the home. 

Simlliar nursery prograps began to emerge in the form of 
the French-Influenced creches, which many prominent women 
had visited in Europe. In 1872, the Virginia Day Nursery pro- 
gram was opened on East Houston Street in honor of Virginia 
Osborn, a New York day care pioneer. This program still exists 
today and has expanded beyond Its original lower east side base 
to two additional locations in Brooklyn. The Bethany Day 
Nursery, presently known as the Bethany-Lenox-Hi U Day Nursery, 
was established in 1887. Both programs served a substantial 
constituency of tf.e children of Civil War widows. 
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from three to two hundred sixty-two. However/ consi stent 
with America's day care trend, the developinental needs of 
^oung children were still relegated to a secondary status, 
for the major' thrust of the W.P.A. nursery effort was to 
provide employment for jobless teachers who staffed the 
nursery centers along with nurses and recreational leaders. 
Fleiss (1962) reports that there were fourteen W.P.A. nur- 
series in New York City, housed In either settlement houses. 
Public Schools, and various other sites. Towards the approach 
of the 1940's, however, W.P.A. staffs were considerably re- 
duced due to the difficulty of recruiting unemployed teachers, 
who like other people, were experiencing America's reconsti- 
tuted economy. 

However, New York's day care picture changed radically 
upon America's entry into i-lorld War II. In 1942, the Qom- 
Runity Facilities Act (commonly known as the Lanham Act), 
provided the first fideral money for child care facilities. 
However^ New York City was ineligible for Lanham funds since 
It was. not designated as a war impacted area. Despite this. 



in r4arch of 1943, the New York State legis1at^re appropriated 

funds to Mew York City for day care facllltiis. A tripartite 



paid ofi® third of the cost, the city paid ah@t^r thjrd through 
the Mayor's Committee on ttee iJartlsne Care of children, and parent 
fees p1ys the contributions of the local citizen boards paid 
the refflalning third. By far the largest number of facilities. 




funding plaa was developed whereby the N.Y. State War Council 



of' course, weft profit-making, proprietary establishments with 

©ut public money of any kind. ^ 
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The overwhelming need for women in war industries resulted 
in an astounding growth of child care faiclities and services. 
This sudden mushrooming however, led to a diminution of quality 
in programing, for as Baumgartner, Goldsmith, and Bokhaut (1946) 
attest, few standards stipulated by the New York Municipal Health 
Code were maintained by the larger segment of day care and 
nursery facilities, especially those opened by private opera- 
tors and run for profit. In fact, a survey conducted in 1942 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the N.Y.C. 
Health Department found only fifty-three percent of child 
caring facilities (209 out of 400 inspected) had licenses from 
the Department of Health (see Fleiss, 1962). It is interest- 
ing to note that the New York Municipal Sanitary Code, then 
mandated for day care programs, included only fire protection, 
sanitation, disease prevention, and building standards for 
child caring facilities. No provisions or requirements per- ; 
taining to the educational component (i.e. staff, curriculum, 
or equipment) were then required. 

Similiar to many metropolitan areas during the early years 
of World War II, New York City was faced with an immediate need 
to provide care for extremely large numbers of children. How- 
ever, in keeping with its pioneer history. New York during the 
war years initiated one of the earliest models of cooperation, 
surpervi sion , and mutual planning between groups who otherwise 
would be viewed as having diverse, if not conflicting interests. 
Individuals and groups representing labor organizations, relig- 
ious institutions, educational, federal and social service 
agencies began td form a conglomerate advocating additional 
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services for the day c-re child. Their combined efforts, 
spurred by the then imminent closure of W,P,A. centers in 
1942 led to the drafting of a petition which was sent to 
New York Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia demanding the mainte- 
nance, expansion, and improvement of New York's day care 
services and facilities. In response, LaGuardia appointed 
a study group consisting of the Commissioners of Health and 
Welfare and the Superintendent of schools to ascertain the 
needs of New York's young children. 

In the fall of 1942, the three commissioners reported to 
LaGuardia (according to Fleiss) that: 

A. They did not want to encourage mothers to abandon 
their offspring for employment purposes; 

B. New York, because its employed woman-power was 
higher than national averages, would face serious 
problems in the near future; 

C. There were over 145 unlicensed centers and 400 
others which needed expansion, improvement, and 
coordinated efforts; 

0. The 32 W.P.A. nurseries be expanded to 40. 

The Commissioners' Report and LaGuardia's response led 
to his establishing the landmark Mayors*v Committee on the Pre 
Wartime Care of Children which consisted of an Interdisciplan 
ary body of governmental, educational, rel igious-af f ilated, 
and concerned citizens who were charged with the task of ex- 
tending the city's day care operations. 

As early as the World War II years. New York City's day 
care program was highly unique in the dual sense of the fund- 
ing arrangements for non-profit centers and the existence of 
citizen day care boards. Funds basically derived from four 
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sources - the State, the City, the governing boards and 
participating parents.- The public monies were channelled 
through the city's Department of Welfare to the private 
non-profit Incorporated day care boards. The Board's respon- 
sibilities Included accountability for maintaining a quality 
program which would foster the child's physical, social, and 
emotional needs within certain basic limitations laid down 
by the Department of Welfare. Thus, In many ways, the organ- 
izational and operational direction of day care as It pre- 
sently exists In New York originated during the war years 
although many fundamental aspects evolved decades prior to 
the war^. 

As World War II ended In 1945, the temporary status of 
Lanham Act funding was becoming obvious. New York's Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey commissioned an evaluation team to determine 
the status of the state's day care program. The document 
emanating from this project, known as the Horan Report, con- 
cluded that oh the basis of cost analysis, overall welfare 
priorities, and lack of long term effectiveness, state parti- 
cipation in New York's public private day care program should 
be terminated. Governor Dewey acted on this recommendation 
in 1947. 

This action, however, did not deter the determination of 
New York City's day care advocates. On the citizen level, two 
influential organizations evolved: the Citizens Committee for 
Children, which was established in 1945 and the Day Care 
Council of New York which was founded in 1948. This strong 
citizen movement succeeded in convincing the city council to 
assume major responsibility for the support of day care program;* 
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by appropriating funds through the City Welfare Department 
to be administered by a special Division of Day Care (which 
was created in 1943). Next» standards were developed under 
the Municipal Health Code for day care centers which were 
concerned with such matters as staff ratios and qualifications 
as well as other aspects of an educational program for young 
children. 

Perhaps the most important post war event influencing 
New York City's day care movement was the founding in 1948 
of the Day Care Council of New York by Mrs. Randolph 
Guggenheimer and other concerned citizens. This same group 
later went on to found the National Committee for the Day 
Care Children - now known as the Day Care and Child Develop* 
ment Council of America. 

In terms of purpose, the Day Care Council » since its 

■■'v . I 

inception in the post war years, has 1 aunched 1pf f ecti ve cam- 
paigns against a variety of problems that have threatened the 
character and quality of New York's day care programs. Other 
major functions of the Council have Included the establish- 
ment of personnel and staff benefits Including opportunities 
for advanced training, formulating and encouraging higher 
standards for personnel, conducting various studies (including 
the present) related to he nature and value of day care 
services. Additionally, it strives to interpret day care 
priorities, needs, and goals to the broader community. 

New York City day care in the 1950-1960 period was marked 
by the establishment of greater coordination and functioning 
between the public and private agencies concerned with the cafe 
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of young children. Also during this period, a greater 
stabilization of funding for programs was established. In 
a related domain, in 1959, a new Health Code, governing the 
licensing %f day care programs was established. This code, 
known earlier as the Sanitary Code, provided comprehensive 
coverage of beneficial and safe conditions for programs ser- . 
ving young children. The enactment of this code in 1959 re- 
presented a pioneering achievement in New York (as well^^as 
America) for establishing guidelines and regulations for 
operating quality centers.^ 

In 1962, with the passage of a new Public Welfare bill 
which provided a small appropriation for day care services. 
New York, like other states, were required to appropriate 
their own matching funds for the development of state-wide 
programs by 1966. This appropriation did allow New York City's 
program to expand. Later, a major day care related accomplish- 
ment occured with the provision of 50-50 matching of funds 
(from state and city tax levy monies). This arrangement pro- 
vided for a significant model of fiscal partnership of fund- 
ing public day care programs. In 1967, admendments to the 
Social Security law provided federal funds on a 75-25 matching 
basis with the state for children whose families qualified as 
"past, present', and potential" AFDC (aid for families with 
dependent children) recipients. In New York City, this meant 
that for eligible children, federal sources paid 75%, while , 
the state and city contributed 12 1/2% each. In 1969, New 

York Cfty agreed for the first time to provide 100% of day care 

1 All licensed N.Y. day care centers, such as those in group one 

In the present study, must meet the requirements as outlined by 

the code, see Appendix for brief description of the code require 
ments. 
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funding costs tp local sponsoring boards. Thus these 
citizen boards no longer were required to pay a share of the 
costs of their program. 

During President Lyndon B. Johnson's administration, the 
Economic Opportunity Act\^f 1964 provided for the birth of 
project Head Start which blossomed throughout New York's 
boroughs. Community participation, particularly through var- 
ious local community corporations, focused much attention on 
early educational programs (i.e. Head Start and day care). 

Perhaps the most significant landmark achievement in 
New York City's fascinating day care history occured during 
the sedond administration of Mayor John V. Lindsey. The 
Mayor reorganized the existing city departments into a more 
limited number of super-agencies. One such agency was the 
Human Resources Administration (HRA) which was originallj' set 
up in 1966 and in July of 1970 came under the leadership of 
Jule Sugarman, former National Director of Head Start. Most 
child development programs in New York City came under the 
authority of HRA. 

Mayor Lindsey appointed an Early Childhood Development 
Task Force under the direction of Trude Lash, Director of 
the Citizens Committee for Children of New York City. As a 
result of the Task Force's work, ,the Mayor created an Agency 
for Child Development in the Human Resources Administration 
in July 1971. Ms. Georgia L. McMurray's appointment as the 
first New York^City Commissioner of Child Development can on! 
be perceived as a distinguishing accomplishment in America's 
day care-child development efforts. 
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In summary. It 1s evident that over the past century, . 
New York City's Involvement In day care progrlmming Is a 
distinguishing one marked by political activism, governmental 
organization, and landmark establishment of organized ser- 
vices for young children. New York, like many other metropol- 
itan areas, still suffers from not providing massive quality 
child welfare services, to all the children who require It. 
Some experts have estimated that for every child enrolled In 
a New York Day Care program, there Is another child who slmll- 
larly needs the service. Another cogent issue Is that there 
remains within all of New York's boroughs a number of un- 
licensed, custodial programs that are barely custodial In 
nature. Attempts by various public and private agencies to 
provide technical assistance to Improve these facilities are 
greatly exceeded by their sheer numbers and the competition 
of other day care related priorities. New York's day care 
complex has come a long way, yet the journey Is ongoing. 
There still remains the need to provide child welfare services 
In significant numbers and quality for the many thousands of 
young children and their families who deserve It. 
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IV. SAMPLE 



A. CHILDREN . 

The sample in this study consists of 728 children 
(boys = 368. girls = 360). Table I presents the number 
of children by sex and wave for each of the four categories. 
All children came from native born. English-speaking Black 
families. Although the Central Brooklyn community is known 
for being highly heterogeneous in terms of cultural, ori gi ns 
of its Black residents (French. Spanish, and Engl i sh <:VibbeanK 
only those children whose familial roots were American, were ^ 
included in the sample. 

Only children who "graduated" from early childhood pro- 
grams during the years (or waves) 1967. 1968. 1969 were in- 
cluded as subjects. Using this procedure allowed for com- 
parisons between preschool program experience for a specific 
year so that Children in each wave would be compared to their 
agemates who would either be enrolled in the same class or in 
the same grade for the wave. 

TABLE I: SAMPLE SIZE FOR FOUR PRESCHOOL 
CATEGORIES BY SEX AND WAVE 



Licensed 
Unl icensed 
Other . 
None 



WAVE 
1967 


1 


WAVE 2 
1968 


WAVE' 3 
1969 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


34 


36 


19^ 


28 


27 


19 


31 


36 


42 


36 


42 


35 


23 


13 


38 


40 


24 


13 


18 


22 


37 


43 


33 


39 


106 


156 


136 


147 


126 


106 
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In most cases, children with gross physi cal ■ and/or 
mental handicaps were eliminated since such factors can 
influence school achievement. Typically, such children 
do not enroll in the l^icensed day care centers. Head start, 
or the various New York City Board of Education Pre-school 
programs. Similiarly, such children generally do not ex- 
perience unlicensed "grass roots" centers. Additionally, 
it is also assumed that no handicapped children were included 
in the study since school records would have probably; in- 
dicated a child's handicaps. No such indications were found 
on the records of this sample of children. 

B. COMMUNITY 

The children in this study all reside in sections of 
Central Brooklyn known as Bedford Stuyvesant and Brownsville 
which constitute a substantial portion of the Central Brookly 
Model Cities area. Unlike many non-white urban communities, 
Bedford Stuyvesant and Brownsville are highly unique areas. 
For example, Bedford Stuyvesant is known as the largest Black 
community in the United States, Many of its residents are 
near or below the poverty level and dwell in dilapidated 
housing units, public housing, or private homes. Crime, 
sanitation, housing, educational and social services are 
major problems for the area. Brownsville, on the other hand, 
is known not only for similiar urban slum conditions, but 
most notoriously in terms of the absence or even inadequate 
housing. The visitor to Brownsville can walk in certain 
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blocks which are reminiscent of Post War London. Due to 
delays in urban renewal and slum clearance efforts three 
and four block areas have been levelled without any new 
dwellings constructed. 

The data from the 1970 census and other statistical 
sources are even more revealing: 

1. Over 12% - (45,061) of the area's population 
are children under five Ve?irs of age while less 
than 10% (4,506) attend some kind of preschool 
program.' 

2. According to the New York City Bureau of Health 
Statistics and Analysis, 32% %o 60% of selected 
diseases (hepititis, lead poisoning, etc.) 
reported in the entire borough of Brooklyn are 
contracted by residents in these areas. 

3. Only 23% to 31% of the persons (25 years and 
older) residing in the specified 1970 census 
tracts are high school graduates. 

4. The medium family income of the specified census 
. tracts range from $4442 to $5500. 

Thus, it is evident that these Brooklyn community areas 

of Brownsville and Bedford-Stuyvesant can be characterized 

by a large percentage of its residents residing in urban lm- 

proverishment with all its problens and difficulties. Although 

ambitious and mammoth efforts have been taken by the Model 

Cities program, and also because of the very extensive politica 

activisim that characterizes these communities, some indices 

of progress are evident. However, for many of the residents 

in the two communities there still exists a plethora of social, 

economic, health, and educational problems. 



1 The 10% figure is an estimate based on informal surveys taken 
by the CBMC EARLY CHILDHOOD RESOURCE CENTER. 
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C. EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 

The children in this study were graduates from seven- 
teen preschool programs consisting of six licensed^ develop- 
mental day care centers, four unlicensed, custodial day care 
programs, four Head Start centers, and three Board of Education 
Early Childhood Centers and preki ndergarten programs. 

In evaluating the nature and purposes of the various 
programs, differences are 1n some cases perceptible, v/hUe 
1n other cases superficial. Table II presents a comparative 
analysis of the four program categories along five dimensions. 
As is indicated in the table, in terms of per child costs, 
licensed day care centers and the Board of Education Early 
Childhood Center expenditures rank highest among the categories 
of programs ($2600 - $2632). The majority of programs ">erve 
children in the age range of three to six years, although the 
grass roots, unlicensed programs frequently will take children 
virtually from one month onward. In terms of class enrollment, 
the typical class size for the licensed. Head Start, and Early 
Childhood Centers consists of 15 children. In the unlicensed 
centers, however, it js not atypical to find up to 50 or 75 
children in a facility that should only accomodate one third 
of that number. A meaningful correlate to class size is the 
number of adult staff members. All licensed centers v/Hl have 
a teacher, an assistant, and an aide in each preschool classroom. 
In the unlicensed centers, where no standard practices are 

^ See appendix D which describes the Board of Health requtwients 
that licensed programs must meet. 
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evldtmtu th€ variation Us mlnltnal In tht stimsi that ©ne ©r 
perhaps tv^© adults might provide "care" for tht sptelfltd 
children In a class. Head Starts and to somt extent^^ the 
Early Childhood CenttrSp are slin^lllar t© lletnstd etmittrs in 
terms of idditlonal adult teaching personimal in the classroomo 
.It Is Important to nott that only In tht ynl Ictiiised centers are 
there r^fot Itvtls of teachers in ter^s of professlopil tralRfimg, 
skill 15 and t\Kptf1t5i€t in early edyeatlon. FiMllj?,^ tht teaehtr* 
child ratio d1 f ftrtinitlites tht foyr prof raiifiis : Tht ynlietPSid 
prograiiiis having a medlyfti to high riitl© ^^hllt tht Heanitd 
centers ^n4 Head Start programs havling a somt^hit Imi ratlOo 
Rtsylts from tht retrospective Inttrvlit;^ conducttd In and 
anilyzid on tht stvtnttsn participating programs will \ ■ 

prtsenttd in chapter five. This Intervlev.? provides dttalltd 
and spaelfle 1 nfor^satlon about the programs vihich tht subjects 
experlenctd during their preschool years. 
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0,. PmilC SCHOOLS 

P^erhaps a key term to describe New York City public 
seh©®1s 1s ''d1vtfst""o Sinct tht dectntral i2atl0n of the 
pybllc schools in the latt sixitlts, thirty commynity school 
districts have dttt rniiinied Independently the educational 
priorities and tmphases based on the policy decisions made 
by an tlscttd board of local comwunlty residents. New Vork's ■ 
school system has continued to be embroiled in controversy 
v^hlch syrroumds coMunlty control of schools^ The selecilon 
of syperlntendents ^ fiscal priorities* and cyrrlcylar decisions 
art ft;^ of the m^ny polemical issues 1n the cofn?nyn1ty school 



In this study, the four scMoo^ districts In which the 
data viere collected^ are beslca! ry no different from the* other 
districts In Nevi York's poverty areas. Variations In teacher 
staffv curricula* facilities, and other major characteristics 
do ex1:t, but are probably not vital. Perhaps* the rvost germane 
issue for this study concerns the nature of the curriculu^n 1n 
the early grades- In none of the four school districts were one 
type of reading method and program implemented. Such v/ell^ 
knoi^n and divergent methods as Qlstar, the Bank Street readers^ 
and the !TA approach vary within and betv^een schools among all 
four districts* Based on interviews with school officials, 
the decision-making process regarding curricular methods and 
strategies Is the responsibility of the school principal and 
assistant principal . a1 though in three of the four districts. 
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an early childhood coordinator was responsible for inter- 
schdol coordination for the early grades. In terms of 
physical facilities, once again, the variation is wide. 
In some cases, school programs operate in buildings nearly 
a century old while several new school structures are present 
throughout the community. In terms of teacher quality, a nor- .1 
mal distribution also seems to exist. It is important to high-| 
light however the fact that most districts are engaged in 
college training programs for their para-professional staff 
members. Slmlliarly, In-service teacher training, available 
from state or federal sources, is extensive. 

Thus, this global sketch of the four districts indicates 
that on a superficial level there exists certain degrees of 
homogeneity within and between the schools across districts. 
This representation, of course, requires supportive and empiri- 
cal validation which presently Is not available, thus suggest- 
ing to an observer to regard these comments cautiously. 
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V. PROCEDURES AND METHODS 

A. INDENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT OF SAMPLE 

An initial goal of the project was to select actual central 
Brooklyn early childhood programs that could be classified into 
the three categories: licensed, developmental day care centers; 
unlicensed, custodial day care centers; and other (originally 
conceived as Head Start andf Family Day Care)J All preschool 
centers and the sample of children were located in the Central 
Brooklyn community within a twenty-five square block area. 
This grouping of cen^-ers with somewhat physical and geographical 
proximity to each other also assumed that the children would 
generally attend the same public schools. 

' Letters were mailed originally to the centers in the 
three categories, informing staff members of the purpose 
of the study and requesting them to prepare lists of their 
"graduating" classes for the designated years - 1967, 1968, 
and 1969. It was also requested that centers indicate the 
probable "feeder" schools in which the children would be en- 
rolled. 

The day care centers typically maintained poor records, 
especially the custodial facilities where, in some cases, no 
records were kept at all. Only in a few centers was there some 
evidence of accurate and reliable record keeping procedures in 
that complete lists were quickly submitted to the project team', 

1 The experimental design of this study actually calls for four 
groups of children; the fourth designated as none, i.e., with 
out any preschool experience. 
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although children assumed to have graduated during a particular 
year (or wave) were found In the public schools as belonging 
either to the preceding or subsequent year. 

Following the acquisition of what seemed to be the 
majority of children for each wave, the public schools were 
then contacted. Initially, Informal contact was made with 
New York City's Bureau of Educational Research, an arm of 
the city's Board of Education. The feedback from this or- 
ganization indicated that additional and unproductive time 
would be consummed in submitting a proposal for approval to 
collect the data. Also, based on the advice of some educators, 
local community superintendents were contacted since they had 
assumed certain autonomy under New York City's decentralization 
plan inaugurated during the late 1960's. 

Within the four community school districts in which the 
study was conducted, the decision making process varied in 
regard to our being granted^permission to enter the schools. 
In one district, a major contJN:t was through a school board 
member who bypassed the community superintendent and Introduced 
the project staff to particular principals. In another district 
a formal letter outlining the study's purpose was submitted 
for review and approval by the policy making community board, 
for a third case, the contact was made through the district- 
wide early childhood supervisor who provided an entree to the 
superintendent. And in the last district, the superintendent 
granted permission only after innumerable and persistent meet- 
ings. 
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The next level of Intercourse involved collecting the 
actual data from the individual schools. In all New York 
public schotls, a master list of children is reputedly main- 
tained in a central school office which indicated the actual 
class in which the children were enrolled. Initially, the 
project staff attempted to identify specifically the day care 
graduates by matching them to the lists obtained from the day 
care centers. Then, the staff was escorted to the specific 
classroom in which a particular child was enrolled in order to 
obtain his cumulative record card which was maintained by his 
teacher. At this point, the specific data were obtained from 
the school records. When entire class records were made avail- 
able, additional children, particularly those suspected to have 
no prior preschool experience (category four) were matched and 
selected according to sex, class, ana certain demographic factors 

Initially, the staff devised a sample data information form 
upon which to t 3Cord the essential data proposed for analysis. 
However, the early experience in the schools indicated that 
a more expedient and exacting procedure would be to xerox an 
blank school form and record all the information exactly as 
inscribed (see appendix A). 

The actual recording of the data varied according to the 
particular schools. In some CcTses, the staff was allowed to 
obtain the entire class file (housed in a small metal box) from 
the teacher, while in other schools, the school principals, 
fearing class interruptions, retrieved records of specific 
children. In several instances, schools in which the day 
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care graduates were supposedly enrolled had no records of 
a child's attendance thus requiring the staff to visit an . 
adjacent school in search for the particular child. 

B. AC'CURACY OF SCHOOL RECORDS 

As the data collection procedures continued, the 
staff became suspicious about the accuracy of the school 
records which theoretically could be challenged on various 
levels. First, certain demographic information (e.g. number 
of siblings, present address, parent's birth place) could 
be inaccurate if the schools did not seriously attempt to 
"update" this kind of information. Quite frequently, this 
category of information was recorded upon school entry and 
not necessarily revised. Secondly, one could question the 
reliablility of information regarding the child's school 
attendance (absences and latenesses) since the individual 
teacher's proclivity for accurate record keeping was a de- 
termining factor. The staff was informed by some school of- 
ficials that these records were considered as legal documents 
thus requiring high accuracy. Third, the category of teacher 
evaluations of the child's personality was questionable in 
that individual teacher differences in interpretation deter- 
mine how a child is judged. Related to this, the degree to 
which the teacher is influenced by the former teacher's eval- 
uation is an additional consideration. Finally, the child's 
achievement data could be looked upon cautiously. A variety 
of rumors have circulated N^w York educational circles re- 
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garding reading test. scores. One such rumor Is that some 
principals eliminate a certain percentage of high achieve- 
ment scores In order to be eligible for additional state 
funding, while other boost their test scopes In order to 
publicize an "effective" reading curriculum. 

Given this variance In the potential Inaccuracy of 
school records, an attempt was made to evaluate the pre- 
cision and reliability of school records. The staff con- 
ducted several Interviews with school officials-teachers, 
early childhood supervisors, and principals In order to 
determine the degree of accuracy and precision In which 
the records were maintained. Specific Interests In this 
area Included Identifying the school personnel who recorded 
certain Information, determining the factors which the in- 
dividual would utilize in recording, identifying the actual 
techniques and methods used, and defining quantitatively 
the level of accuracy for each category on the school re- 
cords. It is evident that this process was a prerequisite 
to comprehending the data. 

C. DAY CARE RETROSPECTIVE INTERVIEWS 

In a true longitudinal study, a. fairly accurate des- 
cription of antecedent experiences and events should be 
documented for the specific developmental episode. However, 
in the case of the present study, the preschool programs 
which the sample of children had experienced have not been 
documented. Such a descriptive account could have portrayed 
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the basic antecedent program components (e.g. teacher 
training, -curriculum, materials, etc.) and differentiate 
a_ priori thh three categories of programs. At a basic 
minimal, such Information was necessary In order to justify 
Intrinsically the officially designated differences between 
programs (I.e. licensed day care, unlicensed, etc.). It 
Is conceivable that certain unlicensed programs could de- 
liver a quality program that would be equated with the 
licensed developmental services. 

In order to describe and evaluate the level of preschool/ 
program experience that the sample of subjects encountered, 
a retrospective Interview schedule was devised (see Appendix 
B). The Interview was administered to all program staff 
who were present, employed, or affiliated somehow with the 
day care centers during the 1967 to 1969 period. Th^ retro- 
spective Interview tapped the following significant areas 
of day care program operation: philosophy, staff qualification 
and training, class size, adult-child ratio, curriculum ob- 
jectives, materials, physical space, and available supple- 
mentary services (health, meals, etc.). No attempt will be 
made to evaluate the centers, but merely to document the 
nature of program operations during the specified time period. 

D. CODING OF DATA ^ 

A significant component of the data collection and 
analysis procedures Involved translating or coding the 
school record data Into meaningful categories for computer 
analysis. The school records consist of five categories of 
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relevant Information describing the child's status. The 
description of coding procedures can be described as fol- 
lows: 

1. DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION - child* s '>^'rthdate, place, parent's 

birthplace^ other family informatlof 

A primary focus In this category was to determine the 
birthplace of key family members sinceVthe social science 
literature has addressed migration and tnobility patterns v 
as a consideration. Relatedly, the chird's ordinal posi- 
tion and number of siblings also have been addressed in 
the literature. \ 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE - class ranking, absence, \ateness, transfei 

This category was coded primarly in terms of \frequency 
of occurence of a particular behavior - i.e. absences 
since such data could be indicative of subsequent school 
performance,; 

3. PERSONAL SOCIAL BgHAVIOR - provides teacher evaluations of 

^ ' child's personality functioning 

These data were recorded across grades (1,2,3) so that 
global total scores could be obtained on this dimension. 
Also each of the six categories (see appendices A and C) 
of behaviorial descriptions were summated in order to 
measure the consistency of personality judgements over the 
three grades. Additional coding included the analysis of 
open-ended teacher comments of the child's personality in 
terms of frequency of negative and positive comments. 

4. PHYSICAL/HEALTH STATUS - height, weight, vision, and hearing. 



The coding procedure involved recording this information^ 
from each grade in order to identify the degree of 
changes from grade to grade. This method will yield 
especially relevant data in terms of growth norms. Also, 
the identification of visual or auditory problems or de- 
ficiences will be analyzed. These latter data were coded 
in terms of normal or abnormal. 

5. SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT DATA - reading and mathematics test scores. 

These data were coded exactly as recorded in the school 
records. The scores are expressed either as grade 
equivalents or percentiles. ^ 
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• a. METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST (MAT) . 

The children 1n this sample were administered the reading 
and mathematics tests of the Metropolitan Achievement Test. At 
the second grade, the Upper Primary Reading Test Is administered 
while the Elementary Reading Test is administered in the third 
grade. Both MAT instruments yield three scores: word- know- 
ledge, which taps the students' reading Vocabulary; reading^ 
which assesses the student's sentence and paragraph meaning, 
and the total reading score. Subtest reliability coefficients- 
are good (.76 to .96), according to Buros (1969). Validity 
data have been obtained through curricular evaluation and 
relevant experimentation. Standardization procedures have 
been judged as excellent. 

The MAT (arithmetic) is administered In the third grade. 
Four MAT scores were reported in the school records: computation 
in which the student has to perform grade related computations; 
concepts, which taps the child's knowledge of basic mathematics 
processes; problem solving, in which pertain combinational 
problems are presented to the student, and total score. Split- 
half reliability coefficients range from .80 to .92. Validity 
data are based on correlations with various mental ability 
measures. 

Both MAT- measures are administered on the New York public 
schools in the month of Marchi Thus, the grade equivalent score 
(i.e. grade level) is represented as the sixth month of the 
school year. 
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b. A second group of academic achievement measures is the 
Reading and Mathematics Tests for New York State Elementary 
Schools. The Reading Tests are standardized measures which 
consists of sections on word recognition and reading compre- 
hension. The Mathematics Tests, also standardized, consist 
of mathematics concepts, computation^, and problem solving. 
Both tests scores are reported in the school records as per- 
centiles. Both reliability and validity data are consistently 
high. 



E. DATA ANALYSIS 

Statistical analyses of the school record data will 
provide computations of means, standard deviations, and t 
tests on the following variables for each of the four grdtips 
by sex across the three waves. 

1. Child's birthplace 

2. Parents' birthplace 

3. Number of siblings - total, younger, and older 

4. Number of times family moved 

5. Class rankings - 1st through 3rd grades 

6. Days absent - for each grade and total 

7. Days late " for each grade and total 

8. Personal/social behavior ratings for each grade 

9. Number of positive and negative teacher comments 

10. Child's height for each grade 

11. Child's weight for each grade 

12. Visual and hearing tests scores 

13. Reading scores for 2rd and 3rd grade 

14. Math scores for 3rd grade 

Each of the above variables will be used to generate the corre 
latlonal matrix to tap the existing relationships (if any) be- 
tween the major variables. 

In order to analyze differences between groups on the 
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major variables (e.g. test scores), a multiple regression,.; y 
procedure (analysis of covarlance) will be used. Through 
this procedure, a test of significance' of differences is 
made controlling for initial mean differences of the groups 
on selected covariates. In this study, the covariates include: 

1. Wave (year) effect 

2. Sex 

3. Birthplace 

4. Sibling 

5. Interactions - condition X wave and condition X sex. 

For each dependent variable (e.g. test score) the 
first regression equation will be used to partial out the 
covariates. The second regression equation vj111 be used 
to test the main effects of condition, and additional 
equations will be used to test interactions. 
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Vlo FIWDIN6S AMO RESULTS 

A. RETROSPECTIVE INTERVIEWS 

In order to gain a greater under s taiiidlfig of the 
nature and scope of the praschool txparitu^cas that the 
children incounterado i rttrospecti vt li^ttrvlevrf S(Shidly1t 
(see apper^dlK B) v^as devised. This schadule covtrad tht 
salient cosnponSnts of a prtschool pr©grl^f. and was ad« 
ministered to staff membars who vtert ainploytd 1n the pro- 
grams during the 1967-1959 tim ptrlodo Table III prt- 
sents six major categories of the programs^ -In idditlon^ 
• the programs vnthin these categories ^dl} bt sym^arlitd 
as follovjs: 

1. OBJECTIVES - All four categories of programs %^mM4 
to address the needs of the child* In global ttrmSo -Both 
the Head Start programs and the Soard of Education prt- 
kindergartens emphasized a fyndamtntal ciretikuig roleo 
although the personnel inttrvlewed wtrt astutt to knoi-i 
the "proper jargon" to use in describing thair programs. 

2. FACILITIES - The licensed centers had fnlnlmally three 
classes grouped by ages {3*s, 4*s, S's). In the ynlic^ans^sd 
centers, the facilities \faried frotn "class- type artas t© 
large auditorlyms with fixed chairs* In tht Haad Start 
centers, the classroom facilities ranged fron partlttontd 
classroom areas to commynity rooms In public housing pro- 
jects* The Early Childhood Centers generally were similur 
in that classrooms in public schools viert used. This cat- 

ii ^- V *^ "i 



e§®ff §f data was €©nslS^'ltf^t ^Itlh tht dit© prtsenttd In 
tabit 2 in that the teatfe?f/pyp11 -rati© \^m% simiHur to 
offlcldl figures. 

3. STAFF - Th@ nyj^sbef of staff nts^^bers ptr class varied 
fro^i three (teachtr asslstamitp aide) Irs tht llctinstd day 
c§re prograrsts £o one 1n the yf^11c@nsed ctinterSo The h1gh° 
est level of professional tr^inin^ seemad to be attained 
by teachers in the llcenstd day care ceoters and Botird of 
EdycatloJi programs. In the yinlicenstd centers, no ttachl^g 
personnti posse'^sed degrees a1 ti^oogh ^prasent ly there 1s ar ' 
Increasing trend 1^^ tHIs direct^o?^. !^ fact^ one ui?^1lce^std 
center's director indignantly stated that teachers d^-d not 
need degrees 

CURRICULUM - terr.s of cUssrcor. c^jrriculy'^ acttvUits^ 
variatldns betv^ttn programs s^^'lUrly ejtUted. For c^arpltv 
t^e licensed prograr^s ranked ccg^itive^ '^oc^aU ^otor^ a^nd 
t^ng^age developnrert eaua^lj/ as very taportant. 8^th tf^e 
Head Start d^d Board Educa^^'e?^ prog^a^^s ra^^ked cccmition 
a?^d language r^oderate^y 'tc ^e^y ^^^portant alt^ouQ^ differences 

e^'^p^asis e?^ti:^Sc*d betwee*''^ t^ese proqra^%. The respondents 
froT^ t-^e unl Ice^icerssed centers believed that e't^f-r a civ^- 
slion of areas {cognU^ve, socU** etc ) tn^as art^f^z'^^ cr 
t?^ so^e cases. V^ey d^d not u^/^^^^stand the def^^n^c^'^ 

t ^ €. ^ t « i d ^ V C* ^ 0 p^'^ 0 f ^ C; 5^ 0 i-^l S 

PASC^;TAi 1 ^VCLVE?'^t*i" « "^-e ':€e^%ed centers ^^ea" ?tart 
4^^*^:?has ' ^ ^ area:. ^ c^i^c c ./^r'^^e^'^t s^uC -as % ' ' r ' - , and 
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yndtrstainding how ohildren grov^. 

6* AMCILLARY DATA - The major distinguishing ftature of 
the four programs is the availability of health services. 
Only in the licensed programs and the Board of Education 
prografBS sei?i.^ed to have some regularly scheduled visits from 
a nurse, physician, or dental professionaK Although Head 
Start was supposed to provide health services^ the group of 
centers Involved In this study did not have a definite pro- 
gram. The unlicensed programs seei^ed to not even be concerned 
with such matters although^ in one center^ a practical nurse 
served as a teachisr and was individually concerned with the 
children's health needs. 

Based on these cmens'Sons of progra^ descriptions* 
seer^s evident the licensed day care prog^'ams enjoy trc high- 
est ran*<i^^' 1^ ter^'^s providir^ cor'^prohens i ve cua'^'ity 
prograr^ ejf per ences ^er young chiVren. Both He^c 
^^'i Board of £duc<*t1o'^ prc^r.-^'^s nad ^^i^ked c^^os^^.y 
';;f*d<?** t^^f "^tc^^sed centers ' *^ te'^'^:s 0"** procrarr- qua^'ty, 
T h A u ' 'i c e n s e d c d t ^ s a ^ c t v ■ c.u s 1 v th^ lowest 1 r * a ^ 

f^rogra"- quality a^^d e f^ec t ■ ve^'ess in cuaVt^^^%. 
'"hese conc^us'O^S ^ov^ever ru^t be : terp'^e ted wi*^ Cc^^*;"^0'^ 
*j * *^ c ^ t of the c 0 T; 0 d 1 V* c d r 'f: p r o r s H ^ v -^i n 
4^.,^^^ AKrort^^rc*^ t. V'*-''-rs wnlle bot''' He*3€ Stt^^** 
("^ a ti ^ ^ d c * - o '■^ r f*"- !■* v c ^- v ^ ^ ^ 1 0 c s c ^* * C ^ . 
• n t ^ c a s 0 ^ t i ^ 0 'J '''^1 ^ r !> c d c 0 t. ^'^ T , * 0 d c * 
0 r i ^ a t e d in 1 '1 6 I t. ^ > ^ ^ 0 t c 5^ > t r ^ e • ' t " ^? ■ % ^ ? € C * S 
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Time has had an inverse effect on these programs in the 
case of licensed programs. They evidently became better * 
over time* v^hile in the unlicensed prog^^ams, their effec- 
tiveness was worsened over the years, 
8. ACCURACY 5? SCHOOL RECORDS 

The accuracy level of the information contained on 
school records was checked through interviews with teachers^ 
principals, and in one case, a school secretary^ Generally 
speaking, school officials treat the child's school records 
with considerable care and administrators insist that teachers 
keep their class records updated. Based on interviews from 
school officials, it is safe to state that the few outdated 
pieces of information would pertain only to the child's fam- 
ily e,g. parents with whom the child is living, number of 
siblings, and present address. It seems that the public schools 
have not developed a systematic method of updating such infor- 
mation which is evidently regarded ak being of secondary im- 
portance. Certain other areas of information that were not 
included in the present study (e.g. special abilities and 
interests^ significant interviews^ etz.) were not consistently 
filled out by school personnel • 

In summary then, 1^ seems that the majority of infor- 
mation and data recorded on the school records can be con- 
sidered as highly accurate* Only in the cases indicated pre- 
vlously^ should there ba cause for cautious interpretation* 
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C. DATA RESULTS 

1 . Demographi c Data 

The data in this category consist of those measures 
and Information contained on the school records related 
to the child's birthplace, family composition, siblings, 
and the number of times the family moved. Such information 
Is collected by the public schools from the period of initial 
school entry to the third grade although only grade one to 
three information will be reported here. 

As Table 4 indicates, the children in this sample for 
each preschool category was classified in terms of geographic 
(I.e. North/South) locations of birthplace. The analysis 
indicated that the large majority of the sample (88.9% to 
98.1%) were born in the Northern states, principally New York 
City. In fact, less than five children in the entire sample 
were non-New York northern born. In the case of the smaller 
percentage of children born in the South (range = 1.9% to 
11.1), certain sociological speculations would seem revealing. 

Table 4 

Children's birthplace by preschool category 



Birthplace 

North South 

Licensed 98.1% 1.9% 

Unlicensed 93.2 6.8 

Other 93.4 6.6 

None 88.9 11.1 
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A 2 test of significance of proportions was performed 
to measure differences between preschool categories for 
children born in the North. As Table 5 indicates, using the 
proportion of licensed day care grades as the comparative 
base of measurement, statistically significant differences 
(.05) were obtained in comparing the licensed graduates to 
each of the other three preschool programs. Thus it seems 
that a greater proportion of children attending licensed day 
care were Northern born than the proportion of children from 
either the unlicensed, "other", and "none" categories. Simil- 
arly, one could state that, on the basis of the present sample. 
Northern born children are more likely to be enrolled in 
licensed programs than any other preschool program category. 
Conversely, If a child was born in the South, there is the 
greater likelihood that he will be enrolled most frequently 
In an unlicensed or "other" preschool program (93.2 - 93.4%) 
or ^ave no preschool experience at all (88.9%). 

Table 5 

Proportions and z values of children born in the North 



I. i censed 
Unl i censed 
Other 
None 

**p<.01 

Tables 5 and 6 contain percentages of parents' geograph- 
ical birthplaces in terms of North and South. As Table 5 



Proporti ons z Values 
.981 

.932 3.55** 

.934 3.54** 

.889 5.00** 
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Indicates, the majority of fathers were Southern born - 66.7% 
1n unlicensed day care to 70.4% In the licensed and "none" pre- 
schoo'l categories. The percentages of mothers' birthplaces, 
presented In the table similarly Indicate that the overwhelming 
majority of mothers within the four categories (from 70.3% of 
unlicensed mothers to 73.5% of licensed mothers) were Southern 

born . 
Table 6 

Percentages of fathers born in North and South 

Bi rthpl ace 

North South 

Licensed 29.6% 70.4% 

Unlicensed 33.3 66.7 

Other 23.3 76.8 

None 29.6 ' 70.4 

Table 7 

Percentages of mothers born in North and- South 

Bi rthpl ace 

North South 

Licensed 29.6% 70.4% 

Unlicensed 29.7 70.3 

Other 26.5 73.5 

None 27.0 73.0 



Another demographic characteristic of the present sample 
pertains to the number of children within a family. This 
data were analyzed in terms of the total siblings, number of 
older siblings, and number of younger siblings. The data in 
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Table 8 Indicate that children In the "other" preschool cate- . 
gory generally had a larger total number of siblings (X=3.27) 
than the remaining three groups. Tests of significance did 
not lead to statistically significant differences. 

In terms of number of older and younger siblings, the 
Critical Ratio statistic was used to determine the signifi- 
cance of differences between the preschool categories. Table 
7 indicates that the range of mean older siblings was from 1.84 
1n the unlicensed to 2.40 in the licensed group, while the mean 
number of younger siblings was from .97 in the licensed group 
to 1.19 in the "none" category. The critical Ratio tests did 
not reveal any statistically significant differences between 
groups In terms of total older or younger siblings. However, 
the data suggest that children from "other" programs generally 
tend to have more siblings (i.e. total number) although licensed 
day care children have more older siblings and fewer younger 
siblings. 

Table 8 

Number (total, older, younger) of siblings for each pre- 
school category 







Total 
X sd 




Older 
X sd 




Younger 
1 sd 


Li cens'ed 


3 


.21 


2.62 


2 


.40 


2.51 




.97 


1 .62 


Unl 1 censed 


2 


.73 


2.15 


1 


.84 


2.13 


.1 


.06 


1 .42 


Other 


3 


.27 


2.30 


2 


.25 


2.09 


1 


.14 


1 .24 


None 


3 


.06 


2.56 


1 


.92 


2.23 


1 


.19 


1 .58 
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School record data provided Information regarding the ^ 
parent(s) or guardian with whor the child was living, that Is, 
If the child was living with either both parents, only one 
parent, or some other adult guardian (aunt, uncle, grandmother, 
etc.). In discussions with school officials, it seemed that 
these data could be fairly Inaccurate since parents would con- 
sider such Information as personal if marital seperation 
occurs. Thus, within this cdntext, this set of data was treat- 
ed cautiously and was not analyzed beyond frequency distribu- 
tion which Indicated that for the present sample, 90% to 96% 
of the children within the four preschool categories resided 
(according to school records) within the same household with 
both parents. 

The data on family mobility during the child's school 
attendance are presented in table 9. These data indicate that 
a larger proportion of families whose children tended both 
unlicensed and the "other" category m0.ved during the child's 
school attendance than those families whose children exper- 
ienced the two remaining (i.e. licensed and none) preschool 
categories. 

Table 9 

Family mobility data by preschool category 



Percentage of families 
moving one or more 
times 



X 



Licensed 



13.2% 



.28 



Unl Icensed 



23.2 



.42 



Other 



25.2 



.34 



None 



14.7 



.30 



00063 



2. School Status Data 

The public school records contained a category of data 
that pertains to the child's general status in terms of his 
class ranking, his attendance (absences and latenesses) and 
the number of interclass and i nters"'chool transfers. 

A widely shared practice in most public schools involved 
the ranking of classes in terms of academic achievement or 
or brightness. For example, the generally bright children or 
the first grade would be in class 1-1, the second numeral in- 
dicating the highest fjrst grade class. The publi.c schools 
from which the present sample was collected varied in terms 
of their methods of assigning children to specific classes. 
In some cases, teacher ratings of children's overall perfor- 
mance determined class assignments. In other cases, "problem" 
children (sometimes regardless of achievement) were placed 
in lower classes. Given this variation regarding class as- 
signment and ranking, the following data must be interpreted 
cautiously. Tabl e 1 0 presents the means and standard devia- 
tions of class rankings according to preschool category for 
the first, second, and third grades. Generally, licensed day 
care graduates were enrolled in classes of higher achieving 
students during all three grades » while the other preschool 
category subjects varied in terms of the rankings after the 
licensed group. Total means In this table indicate that the 
licensed preschool children for all grades are ranked 1*? the 
higher classes' ("x = 2.7) followed in order by '^other" (X^3.2), 
none (X=3.3), and unlicensed preschool (X=3.4). Given the 
variability of school practices in class rankings, no tests 
of significance were performed. 
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Table 10 

Mean class ranking by preschool catpg^ry 

1st 2nd 3rd 

X sd IT sd X sd Total Mean 
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Licensed 2.9 2.1 2.7 1.5 2.7 1.6 2.7 

Unlicensed 3.4 2.2 3.4 2.3 3.4 2.1 3.4 

Other 3.2 2.1 3.3 1.9 3.1 2.0 3.2 

None 3.7 2.4 3.4 2.1 2.9 2.1 3.3 

Table 11 presents the means and standard deviations of 

lateness for each of the four preschool categories. As these 

data indicate in the first grade, chi Idren with no preschool 

experience (none) were late fewer times (7=.66), followed by 

children from the licensed programs. In the second grade, 

the "none" group also had fewer mean latenesses although the 

other three group means were simlliar. For the third grade 

both the licensed children and the "none" group similarly were 

tardy fewer times (X=1.3). In terms of total means over the 

three grades, the "none" group was late fewer times (X=4.4) 

than the other groups. A Critical Ratio Test indicated that 

the differences between the groups were not statistically 

significant. 
Table n 

Mean lateness by prescliool category 

1st 2nd 3rd Total 
_X sd_ J( sd _X sd. X sd 

Licensed .98 2.2 1.7 2.9 1.3 2.7 5.3 9.8 

Unlicensed 1.2 2.4 1.7 2.9 1.9 3.1 7.0 12.5 

Other 1.3 2.7 1.6 2.8 1.9 3.0 5.5 9.9 

None .66 1.8 1.4 2.7 1.3 2.7 4.4 7.5 

~ Cu065 
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Table 12 presents the mean school absences over the 
three grades for each preschool category. During the first 
grade, children from the "other" programs had fewer absences 
(T=18.8) while in the second grade children in the licensed 
program were absent fewer times from school. Third grade 
absences were fewer for the unlicensed children (X=2.4). 
As Table I2ind1cates, the total absences over the three years 
were lowest in the licensed group and highest among the "none" 
category. 

It is interesting to note that absences generally decreas- 
ed for all groups from the first grade to the third geade. 
Figure 1 presents these data graphically. 
Table 12 

Mean Absences by preschool category 

Grades 



Licensed 
Unl i censed 
Other 
None 



_ 1st 

X sd 

T^73 — T87S 

22.0 18.7 

18.8 15.1 

22.6 20.3 



> 2nd 

X sd 
TFT? 

15.7 15.9 
13.9 13.3 
18.3 18.0 



. 3rd 

X sd 
TTO T2TT 

8.9 13.0 

11.3 15. C 

11.2 16.0 



Total 
J( sd 

42.3 30.1 
^2.3 27.5 

46.4 28.9 



Table 13 presents mean interclass and interschcol trans- 
fers for each preschool group. For both categories o'' trans- 
fers, the means were less than 1, which indicates l^^t ^cr 
all groups very few interschcol and interclass tra-^s^crs 
occurred . 
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Figure 1. Mean absences for grades 1» 2> S 3 



30 



20 - 




Other 
None 



1st 



2nd 



3rd 



Table 13 

Means of interclass and interschool 
category 



Li censed 
Unl 1 censed 
Other 
None 



In tercl.ass 

.13 
.15 
.16 



,ransfefs by pre^^chco' 



Interschool 



.32 
.21 
.20 



3. Personal/ Social Ratings 

This category of school record data 1?^c1ud€S t«ac?^e^s 
ratings of the chi1d*$ personality and social behavic** ^i^org 
six dimensions fo^ each year. A^so^ opened encec O'^"^- 
recorded by each teacher were coded and c'assffled -^-^.o either 
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1 

positive ©f ntgatlv© categories. 

Table 14 presents the e.Q&n pt r sonal/soeia^ scores for 
each group along the four preschool cetecories. Generally, 
chlldrefn from licensed programs obtained higher- scores st 
each grade level, aUhough regression analysis procedures 
used to test differsnces did rot yield any significant d1f» 
flrences. As the data in Table 13 indicate . all groups re» 
ceived somewhat cosnparable scores. 

Table 14 

Mean personal /soci al data ratings across grades by preschool 
ca tegory 

Grades 

1st 2nd 3rc 





X 


sd 


X 


Sd 


X 


sd 


Li censed 


17.5 


1.6 


17.1 


2.2 


i / . " 




Unl i censed 


1 7 ^ 


i • ' 


17.1 


2.3 




2 , 5 


Other 


lit,' 


1.9 


16.9 


-J 

C . ^ 




? ^ 


None 


15*9 


2.5 


15.7 


2 . 9 




1^2 



f* e 



Table '5 presents t'^e rea^^s a'-^d stancU^'^i dov^aft 
the six soc1a!/perscnal behavioral ^-at'rtg catec^^-^efv . Genera^ 
y ^ licensed day ca^c cMldre^ scored ^^cHer t'^>:'^^ *, ''".e ct'"^r 

category 2 - obeys school ^u^^"- a*"d ^-eou"^ e t * c^s , c^'te'^c^^y ^ 
satisfied w:t^ a *•o^sonaD■e .r-^ount t tcr t ' -^-^ , s-^o-^s 

... •» ^- r A ' ~ * f ^ <*. ' -'^ ii * v * " 0 ^ * ^ 

d * ' fe^'^^cc^s betwee?^ t^^ ''ce^'sed ■'***'c-ur ^i^d t'*'c o*"^':'^ t'*^**^<^ 
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\2 



p^o<jra^?^'S we'^te co^ra^^e^^v signtf leant deferences occ!*^ed be- 
t-i^^een the licensed ■a'^d ^i^-^.e "rone''' group on sat^^^'.ec" vr' tt^ a 

iA'"c*a':>*^ (category 61. 3otri differences v^tre cni ^^ca^^t. 
^bfyo'^d the ?we percent ?eve^ o"^ ^ g?? i f leaner . ""afe^e '5 
contains a s^r^^^ary of t^e re^ress^o^ ar^aWse^.. 



f^ean p^^^so^.^! /S0C ' a! category ^at^^nqs by presc'^oct- ^fo^jDS"" 
1 ? 3 ^ 5 6 

itce-std O^30 fTTX'^ f:T~W s^nTTfe gTT^TlIf 

a'on*? wtth cth^r^;, J^-ebey^ ry-«??s. ^'^carryi; cvt ^^^nt^cn^^ 



^ : ^ '5 s 

:a>r^ ^ t res per ^ ^ b . H t ' ^ 
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Ta&le 17 presents the 1 nter corrtl a tt©ns bttwen tht 
personal/social behavior ratings by category and total scores 
for each grade leve"? #i'ee variables 7^ 8^ 9). As these cor« 
relations Indicate, a hiqh and consistent relationship exists 
betfeieen t^ch category rating. The range of coelf ft dents is 
from .33 to o88 ^ith most betv^een *50 tu .60. Although fac- 
tor analysis Is beyond tht scope of tht present stiidy^ the 
correl^stionil matrix is highly suggestive for performing sych 
a procedure In order to identify factors that exist for thest 
personal /social rat^^v^» * 

Table 17 

Corrt lattonal *i*atr1jt of personal/social behavior reft^^gs by 
categories and grades 

Gets along 
Obeys rt.*les 
t^rrys out renp« 
SatI sf led/a ttentlon 
Se^f control 

1st grade 
2nd grade 
3rd grada 



Tht means and sta*^dard ttev i t. ^ ons bot"^ do^^^^\^v^^^ ^^"^i 
negative teac^^er cor^nerts are co*^. ' -ned TabH? ^i: t'*^ese 

d ^ t '3 ^ ^- d i c <4 V ^ < t ^ d 'f'^ ^ *f f ^ ^ C- ^ ^ ? uT ^ c V ** p c ^ V ^ d 
hfqfitr '^ta^ positive' co^'^'^'^Q^.is t^^f?.*^ «^<?i'at1v^ cc**"^*"*: . C^^'^t^^c^l 
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ratios were computed to determine the differences between 
groups In terms of positive and negative comments. As the 
data In Table 19 Indicate,, significant differences were 
obtained for both the licensed and the *'other" children, thus 
indicating that these two groups received significantly great- 
er positive comments than negative comments. Differences be- 
tv^een positive and negative comments for the unlicensed and 
"none" children were not statistically significant. 

Table 18 

Total mean positive and negative teacher comments by preschool 
category 

Posi t1 ve ^egati ve 





_J 




sd 


X 


s 


d 


Licensed 


2. 


81 


2.3 


1 .81 




.9 


Un 1 1 censed 




59 


1.6 


1 .57 


1 


. 9 


Other 




24 


2.2 


1 .50 


1 


o 


None 




91 


c , i 


1 .78 


\ 


0 



Table 19 



Cr1t*cal ratios r-os^t1ve and negative cor^f^ents by croschco 

^•^ r 0 u 



Direction 



2 Values 



L 1 censed 
Unl icensed 
Other 



3.20 (; 



. 0 n »- 
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4. Phys1olog1cal/Health Data 

This category of data from school records Includes 
auditory and visual test results and height and weight mea- 
sures. These data are recorded annually by the classroom 
teacher, except in tfe^.case of the auditory tests, which is 
usually administered by an assistant principal • 

The /ision test data, based off^the administration of 
the Snellen Visual Test categorizes children into "normal" 
or '*abnormar\ For those children who wear glasses, the 
same bipolar categorization precedure was used. The results 
of the vision ^est data for each preschool category are pre- 
sented in Table 20. Across the three grades, it can be 
observed that the proportion of children (arnon^ -rll ''preschool 
groups) whose vision was classified as **normal" decreased, 
while there was a concomitant increment of children with 
"abnormaV vision from grades one to three. Relatedly, the 
licensed day care group had the lowest percentage of children 
with normal vision in the first and second grades, while the 
'•other" children had the lowest percentage of norral vision 
in the third grade. In term^ of ''abnormal" vision, the licen 
sed day care group h.ad the highest percentage of children in 
the first and second grade^ while the greatest percentage of 
third grade "abnormal" vision was in the "other" preschool 
"category. 
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Table 20 

Visual test results by preschool group over grades (in 
percentages ) 

1st 2nd 3rd 

Normal Abnormal Normal Abnormal Normal Abnormal 




Licensed 


74. 


2% 


25. 


8 


67. 


6 


32. 


4 


61 . 


6 


38 


.4 


Unl i censed 


77. 


7 


22. 


3 


76. 


3 


23. 


7 


68 


.8 


31 


.2 


Other 


77 


.5 


23 


.5 


69. 


2 


30. 


.8 


56 


.0 


44 


.0 


None 


79, 


.6 


20 


.4 


73 


.5 


26 


.5 


67 


.0 


33 


.0 



The auditory data were obtained from an audiometer test 
that was administered to the child. On the basis of the child* 
test results, his hearing ability was recorded on school re- 
cords as either normal or abnormal. Publi-tf school officials 
have reported that this test procedure is usually gross and 
administered under imperfect conditions, thus necessi tat"! ng 
caution in interpreting the accuracy of results. 

The auditory test results are presented in Table 21. As 
can be seen, in all four g*^oups of children, over 90f. were 
classified as having normal hearing during the first grade. 
The percentage of normal hearing, over groups, drops in both 
the second and third grades. In terms of ^'abnormal" hearing, 
in the first grade, the licensed day care children have the 
highest percentage of ''abnormal" hearing, while the "other'' 
group has the highest percentage of "abnormal" hearing in the 
second and third grades. 
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Table 21 

Hearing test result*; by preschool group over grades 

1st 2nd 3rd 

Normal Abnormal Normal Abnorma 1 Normal Abnormal 



Licensed 


90. 


0% 


10. 


0 


91 . 


6 


8. 


4 


90 


.0 


10. 


0 


Unl icensed 


93. 


1 


6. 


9 


94 


.9 


5 


.1 


94 


.7 


5. 


3 


Other 


91 . 


1 


8 


.9 


87 


.5 


12 


.5 


85 


.3 

< 


14 


.7 


None 


96 


.1 


3 


.9 


96 


.0 


4 


.0 


95 




4 


.2 



Indices of growth were also contained 1n the school re- 
cords. Standing height (without shoes) was recorded by the 
classroom teacher during the early months of the school year. 
Table 22 presents the mean height for each preschool category 
for grades 1, 2, and 3. As this table indicates, the mean 
height on each grade level was ve^y uniform with apt^roxi mately 
a two inch growth between grades. It is also interesting to 



note that the 


s tandard 


deviations increase 


slightly from 


grades one to 


three . 










Table 22 

Mean height (in inches) 


by 


preschool 


group 


over grades 




1st 

X 


sd 


2nd 

X 


sd 


3rd 

X sd 


Licensed 


47 .8 


2.2 


50.1 


2.7 


52.5 3.2 


Unl i censed 


49.9 


2.6 


50.2 


2.6 


52.7 3.0 


Other 


47.4 


2.7 


50.3 


3.0 


52.5 3.6 


None 


47.2 


2.8 


49.9 


2.9 


52.2 3.^1 
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The second Index of growth recorded In school protocols 
Is weight which was taken with indoor clothings (without shoes). 
Table 23 presents the mean weights of children in the four pre- 
school categories. The results of the regression analysis that 
tested for significant differences are contained in Table 23. 
Using the licensed group as the base of comparison, significant 
differences were obtained in the first grade; namely, that the 
licensed group of children weighed significantly greater (X= 
31.6) than the "other'' group children (X=49.9). No signifi- 
cant differences resulted from the regression analysis of 
second and third grade weights. 

Table 23 

Mean weights by preschool group over grades 





1st 

X 


sd 


_ 2nd 

X 


sd 


X 


3rd 


sd 


Licensed 


51 .6 


7.9 


56.8 


9.8 


63. 


3 


11.8 


Unl Icensed 


50.8 


7.9 


55.9 


9.2 


63. 


9 


11.4 


Other 


49.9 


9.6 


54.4 


10.3 


64. 


5 


12.8 


None 


49.7 


7.1 


56.1 


8.4 


62. 


7 


10.7 



Table 24 

Summary of regression analysis of weights by preschool cate- 
gories over grades 



1st 


grade 


OlO 


4.39 «.05) 


2nd 


grade 


ni 




3rd 


grade 


NS 





*L-1 icensed ,• O=oth'er, NS=not significant 



I 0 0 ? 5 
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5. School Achievement Data 

The results of the MAT reading measures for the second 
grade are reported in Table 25. Generally, these data indi- 
cate that the children from licensed programs obtained higher 
grade equivalent scores for all three reading measures (vocab- 
ulary, comprehension, and total reading). Children from 
"other" (i.e. Head Start and Prekinderga.rten groups received 
the second highest scores followed by the unlicensed group 
and then "none". It is interesting to note that the "other" 
category had the highest standard diviations on all three 
reading measures, this indicating a greater dispersion of 
scoring. 

Table 25 

Mean MAT reading grade equivalent scores for each group over 
subtest area (2nd grade) 



Li censed 



Vocabulary Comprehension Readi ng 

X 2.96 2.86 2.89 

sd 8.89 7.40 7.80 



Unlicensed 2.51 2.56 2.53 

Other 1^:^^ l:^^ 

None 



Regression analysis procedures were used to detect dif- 
ferences between groups on these measures. The results of 
these analysis are presented in Table 26 which indicates the 
direction of group scoring for each reading test and the F 
values . 



ERIC 
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Table ?6 



Summary of regression analysis on second grade MAT reading 
scores 

Direction* F Values P Values 



Vocabul arv 


L7U 


18.89 


<.01 

> 




L>N 


6.34 


<.01 


Comprehensi on 


L>U 


16.49 


< .001 




L>0 


5.50 


<.boi 




L>U 


70.92 


<.001 


Readi ng 


L>U 


24.97 


^.01 




L>N 


84.88 


<.001 



*L=11censed, U = unl i censed , O=other, N=none 



On the MAT vocabulary subtest, the children from licensed 
preschool programs obtained significantly higher grade equiva- 
' lent scores (X=2.96) than both the unlicensed group and the 
"non" group. The licensed group children also scored signifi- 
cantly higher on comprehension (F val ues=l 6 . 49 , 5.50) than the 
unlicensed, "other", and "none" children. On the total read- 
ing score, the licensed children scored significantly higher 
than both the unlicensed and the other children. 

The third grade MAT reading test data are presented in 
Table 21 . The results of the regression analysis procedure 
indicate (see Table 28) that on the vocabulary measure, the 
licensed children obtained significantly higher scores than 
both the unlicensed and the "none" children, but not the 
"other" children. Third grade comprehension results indicate 
that the licensed children again scored significantly higher 
than the unlicensed, "other", and "none" children. Grade 

ERIC ^ ' 
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three total reading average data indicate similiarly that the 
licensed children scored significantly higher than all remain: 
ing three groups. 



Table 27 

Mean MAT reading grade equi val ent ' scores for each group over 
subtest area (3rd grade) 







Vocabul a.-y 




Comprehension 


Average 


Licensed 


X 


3.55 




3.57 


3.52 




sd 


9.03 




9.72 


8.27 


Unl icensed 


X 


3.09 




3.16 


3.08 




Sd 


9.65 




10.57 


7.47 


Other 


X 


3.51 




3.21 


3:25 




Sd 


12.95 






Q 


None 


X 


2.67 






c .Oh 




Sd 


8.72 




9.06 


5.92 


Table ?8 












Summary of 


regression analysis 


on third grade 


MAT reading 


scores 
















Direction* 


\, 


F Values 


H values 


Vocabul ary 




L>U 




15.29 


! .CCl 






L>N 




29.81 


1 ^ .CQl 

i 


Comprehension 


L>U 




17.66 


1 ^ .001 

i 






L)0 




9.13 








L>N 




16.26 


i 

1 ^ .001 

1 


Reading 




L>U 




22.40 


f 






L>0 




7,40 


i ^ .01 






L>N 




36.31 




*L= licensed 




unlicensed, 0 


- 0 t ! 


1 0 r , N - n c n e 
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Relatedly. It is important to evaluate these reading 
test data from another perspective. In recent years. New 
York public school officials have begun to analyze reading 
test data according to the proportion ot cMldren bho are 
reading on grade level. Such data art reported by using the 
testing date (month) of March, when reading tests are admin- 
istered, as the grade level or equivalent. A similiar pro- 
cedure of analysis was applied to the present data. Table 
29 presents a summary of these data. As is indicated, a 
greater percentages of licensed children (55%) are reading 
at or above second grade level (2.7) than the other thrte 
groups. Similiarly. for third grade scores, licensed child- 
ren have a greater percentage (33%) reading at and beyond 
grade ^levcl. I is 'imp&^tant however t© consider that from 
the second to the thi^^d grades, the proportion of children 
reading at grade level decreases for all four groups. The 
greatest decrement occurs in the licensed grouo (from BS% to 
33%). while the smallest drop in percentage occurs in the 
"other' group (41% to 34%). 



Percentage of children reading at or above grade level for 
2nd and 3rd grades by preschool category* 

Grader 

2nd 3rl 

Licensed 55? 33% 

Unlicensed 34^ 1*?^ 



Other 



6- 



None 



13^ 5% 



^ciTwiTtir^FWTiiTri^^^ 

e March) «hen, tests are usually adr.inistev^e.; -v.. 
O tie ieconS grade a^d 3.7 of the third ^radc. 
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As previously mentioned, the HAT mathematics tests were 
administered in the third grade. Contrary to KAT reading 
test data, the unlicensed children and "other" children ob- 
tained higher scores than the licensed and "none" children 
(see Table 30). In fact, the licensed children obtained the 
l©v;est scores on the four mathematics measures. Table 31 
presents the summary of the regression analysis performed on 
the mathematics data. As is indicated in this table, no 
significant differences w§re obtained, although the unlicensd 
children scored higher (mean grade equi valent-3.68) on the 
coniputation and concepts (X=^3.69) subtests; "other" children 
scored higher (X-3.64) on problem solving; and on the total 
snathematics score, the unlicensed group led the other t^.ree 
groups (see Table 30). 
Table 3Q 

Mean MAT matheJT^ati cs grade equivalent scores for c^c*^ 
over subtest area (3rd grade) 











^rcb- Sol ^0 






Li Censed 


X 


3 t 


30 


3 , 26 










0 ^ 


32 




. ♦* 


* r 3 




X 




6?- 


3 V 56 


3,6-9 






sd 


is! 


25 


* 3 ^ ? Q 


1 3 . 9 S 




Other 


X 


3 . 


5S 




3.65 


*^ * »^ 


%6 


9 « 


43 




^7.79 




None 


X 




66 




3,59 






sd 






6 . S 0 
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Table 31 

Summary of regression analyses on third grade MAT ratner^atlcs 
scores 



D1 rectior 


F Values 




Computa t1 on ^^s 


.86(LvsU}.. 12(LvsO) ,.02(Lvs:O 




Probi em So1 v1 ng 


.09{LvsU)J .44(LvsO) ,-2«(Lvs!0 




Concepts ^iS 


• 02(LvsU),2/n (LvsC),.17(lvs%'} 




Total 


.51 (LvsU) J .74(lvs0) ..S4(Lvs?^] 




\S -not slgniffcant 






Table 32 presents the 


results of the Yoric Jt^te - 


0 a d 


Ing and Mat^e^at^cs Tests that were adrni ni s ter ed t^*^ 


1 ^d 


grade. The data reported represent per*^- --ti^^e sccres e"^ 


be ^ 


tests for the four presc^-ool categerlts* As ''rdtc^:':ec^ 


the 


u^llcer^sed a^d "ot^er*' grouos obta^^ed p^ea^ read^n^ ^^ccres 


at 


the 37 De^ce^tHe^ v/M^e 


f w o r 0 ^ ^ *' n 6 -1 ^ s c 0 r ^ <^ * 


e 


35t^ O'^rc^'^i*^^*^* 0^ t'^^ 


trf'at^cs test, ''fio^^c^' 




<5 c ^ ^ 0 V 0 d 1i ^ ^> ^! h ^ s t c ^5 r 0 r c 0 t * ^ S c 0 r ^ 3 7 1 « *^ 9> 


^ "1 0 r 


analysts prcc^du**^^^^ C^d rc 


t ^ ^ * t r ^ V s ^ c ^ * c * c * ^ 




8 *1 C ^ S b t C "1 C U ^ V ^ 












^ a n p 6 r c 5? ^ t ^ r < ^ c r t 






Ma t^e^a t Ics "es ts 






^ a d ' 












' j A ^ 1 c ^ s 0 d .3 / 


> 




r h ^ f 


/ *■* 




0 
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6. Sex Differences 

Mean scores of sex differences several depende^^t 
variables .^^e su'^.^ari zed in Tabic 3?. Thf resuHs of tertlno 
for statistical significance are presented in Table 33* As 
this table ir^dlcates, significant differences between f^ales 
and fefn.a1es by preschool category v^^ere found on tHe fotlcvnng 
measures : 

a, Classf^oMjj^ - niales v^ere ranked In higher 
atBl^tHTg t H 1 r d grade classes th^n fentales 
for the licer^sed, unlicensed^ and "other" 
grouDS . 

P_o s i 1 1 \/ e CO r e n t s - ^e'^'^ales : ■';'^'o^jO'^ 
fro?r teachers 

Gets along - fe'^ales in the licensed.^ "othe^^.*'-"'" 
a-^I^Tc^i^roups receH^ed h^'gher scores ci-^-'" 
''getting al^^r^g we**^ with otner cht'd^e^^^' 
t^an '"ales. 

^ec c * vecT rTcher -^^ccres or ''obeys sc^^ool 

*N '"^ 'J 1 '5 t C n 1* " ^ ^1 ^ 0 5 . 

'^Ko~o"i p S r ^-'^ V tf^ d ?^ * C r S C C' S " > 



rf« * ^ 1- W > r" ^--^ <f_^ 



^ ^ f r- fii^ y A 
' if^ .. 



: *' C C- ^" ' 



.■- H " t» r s^, f f* * 

*" A V ** f"^ *^ ^-^ * r- 



y A T Mv* t ^ A V c? <^ ^ * ' ? ) *i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ C ' 

: 1: --i Ij % r C C? C i-^ A ?- C C 0 ^ -D t ^' ? t ' ^1 



t» ^\ * y •» - * •! r~ ^. 



A ^- *■> e . 



i.. V i 



0 









t 








F 




r 




n ■■■■ 


(as) 




i *. -^ 




■mi 








1 , 










2.. 21 


3.50 


















?.,?e 










































t ,.?3 


!. IS 


„ ' " 


^ . 






tv 


- 




'.61 






■ , "7 














e ^ t, ■y 


.23 
















". , ii i. 


H «' * 


" , - 
















■» -*' "■■ 




















^ <■ !^ 


























"'■ 






«: 




























.' - ■ 













Si^rr:.af/ of regrei^sic^n ana'ys:^^ of sn^ d^^'ferences across 



, C'i ass r-ir. < i f.<j ■ 



F V'A 



3.54' 



d a S C* n C 4* 



O ■< C J* -'i- ^ 

' . \i t; jj' v.* * i.'' «^ 

:^ . 1 f ^ ^ ;^ -. 

.5' ^- .-s r ^ » u ^ t* 



5 r^M'r 



0 . 



\ 
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irihlle these aforerentionec areas represer^t stat'Stlcally 
slcnl^icant dlffere^^ces betweer t^cyc and cir's, ^' t ' -jUo 

e V '3 ' c to e ;^ » *^ *: r ^ t c ^ t i"'- c t ^ y a r i' a D "1 ^ * 
t^^t f^Ajr i f f e^er^ce'* occtirir'^. Tor exa^pl0» "'^ tcf 
0"^ tctdl d<5ys aDsent, Q'^^^ were absent rore days ' z^" 1 
qrO'jr" except t^e "nc^o" catec^^**y. On tne othe?^ ranc» boys 
were ^epor^etf as l^elrc '^ore to scHoo'! .^ar c^rls the 

*' h ^ 1 c 6 s ^ c " 0 n € " c ^ t 0 r ^* s . 

Another '^ajo^ are^ r^cns 1 : f 1 cant , yet s jccc^st ■ v*^ 
% ^ ^ ^ f ^ ^ ^ ^ c s is t e ^ c h c ^ r a t ^- s . I a d d ' t ' 0 ^ to t ^- c ^; ' r ^ s ' 
' ■ ' ^ 1 c r: t. ^ y ^ 1 0 e r a t ^' ^ c s o c e 1 1 ^ a o n g , o b e y ' ^ c. ' e *: , 
/ „ - *. ^ ^ S ^ 1 t ^ 0 t ^ *^ t ^ 0 r- * 5 V S ^ ^ C 0 ^ t r 0 t c 1 r S r fr 1 v ^* 'I 



, " •'^ 0 r» c* ' ^ c t "P* ■ * 0 ^ ^ s 

»* '**' *^ 5 or! c r f y * n o ' 



' ^"^ r / ^ S r ^ ' V 



f r» ''"1 i^"' ^: * * 



, |> ... ^ > iK, p .^0 p O * ^ ' ^ i r. '.^ "^C' 



I'i . 



:\ ^' r ;< ^irj S ^- •'^ 

7 * W a V ^ 1; 

7 n ri r 0 ^ r."' ^ c s c 5 *" 0 'i t" V v s ^ 0 ^ 

r e s ^ ^ * ^'f ^ " a t ' e ' ' ^ - r> n ^ ■ o ^- r ■ y s 1 s r r ^: c 

' p ?1 * ' c 1 s c ^ <j ^ f o c s " ^ ■ r r s ■; r: *^ 0 j 1- s ^: " ' * 



r V- fj < 



r T' f «^ 



* f > p *; h * r- r 



r P rs C ^ 
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w \i X: ' *^ 



?0 



f r f » 2 , r " ' <i "5 ^. C n S ^ t f r r- r r r;- o / * * i /: •/ C * ^: 

* p r r r ■ ^ i- ^' r r- r r r* fv - -j f* r < ^- 

* ;■' ^ 'i . ^ ' f\^.^^t r " f ^- v 0 * 0 t r* v fr . 

/. •' f r , 'j f ^ f ^ *■ f* y f ', /; T'. ^ ^'^ '"^ ^ 0 '■ ^ ^ ' *« ■■* * 

\ * y f' ''^ ^ 0 > ^ ^ ^' 0 V t fi V 0 , ' * % ' J. 0 '! ^- 1 



-J ' -'I ^' ^ ^' 



* 0 A f' t " 



^ ^ <f ^ r, ^ 



' V * u " ^' ' " * 
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'able 35 



''eans 0* selectr^d variablec over waves by p>^eschoo] tcuP 
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otd^ ^ e n e 



" 0 ^ 1 a b '".ore ^• 



: fj ;5 * ^ y r - <^ «^ 



1967 

Vi.' V 6 



9 . ? 



? . : 





1965 


Wavo ? 


W a 7 0 


^ . / 


r f 


^ . ^ 




r o 


C '5 

0 . 




i . ) 


j r . 1 










% ^\ 


r / n 




? . C 


7 . ; 


"! . 7 


"! . 7 












. r 




r 






; . f 




y . 




" ' ^' 


i . i 




r * 


/ . ' 


J i - 










r ' 
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Table 35 con' t. 



MAT Reading (2) 



MAT P.eadinq (3) 



:viAT Math 





1957 
Wave 1 


1968 
wave c 


1969 

ui a w p 3 


L 


2.9 


2.7 


2,;9 


U 


2.4 


2.6 


2.5 


0 


2.4 


2.9 


2.9 


f; 


2.0 


2.2 


2.3 


L 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 


'J 


2.9 


3.3 


2.9 


0 


3.2 


• .* 


3.4 


n 


?.c 


7 J> 


2.7 


L 


3.S 


3.1 


7 J' 


* i 

V 

0 


3.2 


.J » ■ J 

" r 


7 .'' 
3.7 




'i . i 


3 . 






/; ? •; <■ 

''? 










37 










/ 
























1 



■ f 



I, 4 J \} 
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VII. DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 

A major question to which this report is addressed 1s: 
what is the Impact of differential preschool programing on 
children's early school achievement? The findings of the 
report^ as mentioned previously, can not fully and uneo'j i vacal ly 
provide the answer to this question, however, the data pre- 
sented here are highly suggestive along many dimensions. 

First, a discussion of the children in this san'ple would 
seem appropriate. Similiar to many black children who reside 
in large northern Metropolitan areas, the majority o ^ t h 
children were born 1n the North, although their parr'f^*,s were 
born (and presumably raised) in the South. It is difficult 
to speculate accurately about ih^ constellation of d r ph i c 
f c * r s t r a t h a v e d e t r p i n d t h o 1 i e s * y 1 e s of ^ I ^^f^r 
r^)]] r e n a n d / o r t h e i ^ ^ ^* » '-'^ e v f» r , c r t a "i n * ^* \ i o n s 
c '5 n b f * p r e s n t r» d , Tor n s t a n c e p t h ^ s mailer p r r) p o r \ ; o n ^) ^ 
children v/ ' h no prr»', c Hoc 1 exf^orience born in V,v.r\h 

1"ply rorr- rere*''l New YnrV C ' ty ro^idency ^or t.'f^ r I? 11 d ' s 
f p i ] V a n <\ a r c 1 u C t v r o f o r o r 1 o ^ ^ k {i r ^ 1 fj <; f» ,i b 0 \i I ■ . .! 1 ! * y 
r 1 1 fj c a r f> f a c 11 1 1 1 e s . This s t o f d a t a ( s e t a !> 1 ^> \ C-Cj) d o e s 
^<»orj to Indicate* that the licr»r»^fMi day care progr.'"' w^-jl^; tend 

♦ g '/^ve '^^ore childror^ v/ho v/''*ro !>o>^ in fJev/ YorV. AV.r% w ' V' ■ n 

* h i s r o n t e x t » i I s e s t h a t t 1 i c n s e d c a r f > ♦ n r ► y \ r e 
ore* 1 i !^ e 1 y t o ^* v. ^> r t h e r n b o r n . r b a p s * h e * » ' ' v , v. ' * n 

rorr* fanilfarity vnt^ New York r^tv, wou^d ^-nrf ^. \o]y 
p n r ^> 1 1 t h f » i r r h i 1 (i r r » n ^ r ■ 1 c e s d p r r f\ . 
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A second important distinction is the number of siblings 
in a child's family. Although no significant differences bet- 
ween groups existed, these data are generally suggestive of 
the similiarity between the preschool categories in terms of 
number and birth order effects (if any). Further research, 
particularly on birth order effects would be highly appropriate 
since the licensed group, who obtained higher school achieve- 
ment scores, had more older siblings and fewer younger siblings 
than the remaining three categories. For example, does the 
presence of older siblings lead to greater school achievement 
in low income black children sin.il iar to the present sample? 
Tnis and other cogent research questions would seem plausible. 

Data related to adults with whom the child resides are 
ilso noteworthy. Recently. Robert liill (1971) in a landmark 
analysis of the black fdmily, reported that over 7 'yx. uf black 
Tumi lies studied were iiitact (with parents living together). 
The data from the present report confirm HlU's findings al- 
ihuu'jh the factor of school record accuracy must be considered. 
In ar.y event. It seems that the sample of children in the pre- 
!,ent study do in fact live with both parents. Related to this 
factor, tlia issue of family mobility is germane. Twenty-five 
percent and fewer o1 the ehildren's families moved one or more 
times. This small percentage indicates that the majority of 
tf.e children have resided in the sanse location and come from 
fdniilies who are stable. l«owevor, one must still question the 
significance of mobility as an valid index of family instability/ 

stability In the black community. As previously ir,ent1oned. 
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A second iirportant distinction is the nun^ber^ of siblings 
in a child's family. Although no significant differences bet- 
ween groups existed^ these dat^. are generally sun^^estivo 
the similiarity between the preschool catenorios U: ter?»'s of 
number and birth order effects (if any). Further research, 
particularly on birth order effects would be highly appropriate 
'since the licensed group^ who obtained higher school .U'^^ievo- 
ment scores, had rore older siblings and fewer you^^^:er ^^ib^nqs 
than the renalning three categories. for exa^^ple, du'^s the 
presence of older sib^ir^gs lead to greater school h ^ eve***on t 
in lew incer^ie black children s^nHiar to the proven* ^-''v^ f^'^ 
T h f s a n ({ 0 1 hpr c o <] o n t res e a r c j t i o e s w o u 1 d ' »^ i b 1 e . 

Pat a relat<:'d adults w't'^i w^'o^^ the c i 1 d t^en^^de^"- .^♦^•e 
<1 1 S o n 0 ^w 0 r t v • *^ ** t ^ v » r 1' r -''11 ^ 1 !^ ^ ) i n r"* •* \ 
.-1 f> ,« Vy s * *t i t ^ ^ r « ^ i> i 1 V , *■ p *^ r *■ o d t a t o v e * '■■ *' ^. .'^ c ^ 
^ a 1 ' i e s t li d 1 d w ' ' ■ * \ (I i { vi 1 * p ** * \ 1 i v • p * • ' * ' r * 

^ h f ' ,\ * * f f ».*'(»'; o f> * f o t * » » " * 1 1 * *. * ^' ' • ^ ,^ ^ ' 

I n <i r y e v n , ! ^ e s t ^> * ^ ^ ' p ^ o * v *^ ■ ^ d 7' ' ** t. ' '* *'*e - 
*. ent '.t'itW d(> in f ^m: live w M I'-^^t^ , ^r',^* ' ' s 

' a c 1 1 ^ 0 ^- ^ *^ u 0 ' * '1 - 1 V 0 b > 1 ' t V i *' r"*N} n e , >- rt * ^ ^ y ^ 

(•» n ^^ f o v; r e ^. f'' c ^? » ; <; tM'* n * *; ^ ,i 1 1 i e e v \ ^ ! • 'm.^ ? ^ r e 

t ' e s . T h i s s 1 1 y »• t: o rt ^ a r : r / . * - ♦ .t ^ ;i . - > *' 

t^'^e c h 1 1 f.! r e n hjv** x f v^k"** or .-^ * * -^t^ .■■^'-«'f 
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mobility, when and if it does occur, pa^HcuKirly in th^.s 
Brooklyn corM'^un i t y , "^M'^ht ^^avo boo^* necoss i t<"^ tod by va^-*cus 
u r b v\ ri ?* 0 n c v* » ' p r • * a * . ? '''' c d ; v » a v • *; r t* * a I c*^ ^ " a " 
^n^ty needs to bo cons ui»^>^ed v;*t, the certox^ o v/'e**v>** 
a ^a'^'ily "H>vod ;onta 1 1 y [\Q a n^-^-^^;^^ co^"-"un*tv a-^^^ 

dwonin^;} or vortKal'v (t'r» a "'O^^e vaUjed, doslrab'*'* c-v-- 
^unity and dwelling). 

The vaUio of analyrinq thn c^^^'d's school statu^* a^'cws 
certain 1 r^p 1 i c at 1 0'^ of ^ fn1apt"*t'on te t^'^e schoo' »^v:>or — 
0 n c . In t e r s c* ^ class a n k * n ^ ^ \ o ' ' c o n *; o d «i a y " a ^ 
c 1 ^ d r ♦ * n w 0 r 0 c " ^ '"^ 1 ^ d i h ' ^ a ^ V n (; ^ *\ ro'O s » C c c a n 
r 0 r ^ 0 c 1 V a s s u 0 ^ a * 1 c c *^ s o 1 d a v a o v ^ r .'^ *• 'a % d * '* 



c h i ' d w t h c 0 t a 1 a d a t? tat * a n ' s s 



0 f ^ ^ V ^ '''' 1 s »> ^ c c ' V 0 a *v '"^ s ' 1 1 ^' V 



r ^ ^ f'* f'' at 0 c i " " ** 
> »^ a N *^ V * ^* ' 
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children had the third highest rank in lateness but were abstnt 
fewer days in co^ttpar 1 sofi to the three rema^^'ning groups, "hese 
related data do not provide c!ear»cut explanations ?^"!rental 
concern or attitudes because of the nyltipliclty of reasons 
which might foe associated v^ith lateness and absence. Hew-ever^ 
such findings suggest the need to document reasor< ^o^"- a chfld^s- 
lateness and absence across t^^e fcjr categories^ 

The manner In v/hich a teacher perceives a cni'd's personal 
and soc'al behavior can dete^'^'^^e s 1 cni f 1 cantly hov^ t^^e C'-iMd 
reacts to and resDonds a sc'-or* context* Alt'ncuc^- t^e ^e^^- 
sonal and social rat^^ngs are g'^obt^l -measures {see A?pe^*':''x A)^ 
they do provide t^e teac^^^er wt'*^ c^rta^r nor^^at've t.'^^-i.'^^^^s ^ 
with whicH to assess a particular chiid. It is -^t ■'^ ^* t. to 
r^entU>n that *^<^r*> sc^^oo; of*'''C'<n*s view sue- r^^.t'^c*^: r * ^ ^$^rer 1 1y 5 
s 0 e consider t ^ e r a t * 5^*^ "^*^ s to b *^ t c f ^ c ^i ^ ^^i ' *^ * c 5- » 

while others c o c t o *^ t * o 5 a *v v * ti t t '^'^ r- *» * *. * v *7 
process 0 r u d r t. -"^ ^" c' " *^ u t *^ 7 ; ^ ^ & ♦ ^ ^ * ,. * ^ ^ ■ • 

e ^ ! y s r ^ c 0 ^ y e r *^ ^ *^ fv <r^* c " t c ' ' v *^ * t c d t <^ * •- " 
w * 1 1 u ^ e t ^ e r* ** e v * 0 u s * c ^ ' ■ " f ^, < * ^* c ' ^> * ^ r 
' n 1 0 1' c t i 0 n s \v ^ t h *: c c ' '1 ^-i " s ^ ^ f !^ s 0 c u «^ * *^ ' 0 

f the C i ^ d * s D e r f D r r- c C . C Q r 0 p to ' c * 3 c t ^ C e 

1 % f ? X t e S i V' 0 V/ s V t C ^J* t C r 1 ^ d * n t ^ e ' 0 e s e n t ^, u C v '"^ 
can 0 n \v spec u ' ^ e a t -i*. n 0 a ■ ^^^^ 1 n t r i b u t i 0 c ^ t i"* : ■ 
i> ^ t 1 C e S S b X 0 ^ c ^ s 0 d *" c p c ^ s c r 3 1 0 c *i ^ r * ^ 

y h f * n ii i *^ c t '^'^ t 1 ^ c n e d *i v re c ' * d e n " ' ^ ' % ^'.'^ ■*. 
h 1 *5 h e P 6 r s o n <"! / s c c ' ''5 * t ^ r c s t 0 c c t!^ d e ^ ♦? * ^* ' * \. "* ^- 
n 0 1 s ^ c n i ^ ^ r p * ^' ' s t 5 'J ** r r 'J * c * 5 * * r * y ^ *, <^ ' ■ * * c 
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that the licensed qroup scored significantly ^'sher .two 
b*»haviora1 rating categories {and "arf higher •>?n • g*^ •: ci^'t 
scores on four ca t'^^c ^ I wa^ espected. ^'mcc •'■e 

censed group *^as had 0'--;ani;ed exser'.enr.e in a sc^on • tur? 
S^ncff their t^*rd or -^Ourth ye-m, -t wcu'd seer^ nat^;ral •'•^at 
t*^eir ai-dptd t i on i-vOM'd be cirea'.e'* t.har three r.;>r,v?^->^ 

groups-uni icensed , "ct^er", and "none" . ' Suc^ orga"--2c-d, school- 
type experiences offered by the 1 -censed centers presare the 
child best {in cotroarison to the other preschool ex.rer 5 ences ) 
for vforking v-iith^n a crcu» c *" cMldren and respond ■ te the 

^^^cJInqs are :>ole^U^^ t^^^t t^e value such b^^^^vi^-^^s 
as rated by teachers o:^e^ s^r^oun cuet^t^o^ -e- 

* .vTj y *^ » ' ' e s ■ V" ^ c 3 * ■ ^ 3 ' 0 r 0 * ^- , * ^. ^ . — . - ^ f d 
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on height, the present sample was within the same weight range 
(at appropriate age levels) to large samples. 

It is appropriate to utilize weight and height data in 
combination as a general index of a child's growth. Such a 
technique as the Wetzel Grid (see Wetzel, 1941) could have 
been used with the present data to discern preschool group 
differences. However, such a procedure extends beyonds the 
limit^s of the present report. 

The school achievement data represents the most salient 
area for addressing the differential impact of pr^chool ex- 
periences. ^In terms of reading achievement as measured by 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT), the licensed children 
performed at a higher level than their peers from the three 
remaining programs. Results from the New York State Reading 
Test do not however support significantly this finding. However 
the MAT results provide substanttal documentation of the 
superiority of licensed children in r^^^dTng. The second ranked 
group was those children from the-,"other" (i.e. Head Startand 
Preki ndergarten programs). Both findings seem to suggest 
tentatively that both the licensed and "other" children ex- 
perienced during their preschool years the kind of prerequisite 
encounters necessary for reading ability at the second and 
third grade levels. The data on the percentage of children 
reading at grade level is also meaningful. Similiar to the 
reported grade equivalent scores, more of the licensed children 
(55%), followed by the "other" group (41%), were reading at 
grade 1 evel . 

i00D7 
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Within this conceptual framework, a well documented 

\ 

phenomenon seems to be occur i ng across all groups in read- 
ing ability from grades two to three. Deutsch (1^7) and 
other writers have developed the term "cumulative deficit" 
to describe the decrement of school performance in dis- 
advantaged groups from year to year. In the present study* 
a similiar deficit factor seems to operative since a smaller 
proportion of children (for all four groups) is reading 
on grade levels in the third grade as compared to the pre- 
vious year. Deutsch attributes this deficit as a descriptor 
of school in effect i veness rather than an index of a child*s 
scholastic competence. Similiarly, in viewing the present 
data, onev pi au s i bl e (yet tentative) contention is that the 
various reading programs begin to lose their effectiveness 
(even within one year) from second to third grade. Of course 
consideration of other intervening variables (e.g. testing 
instrument, reading approaches, post third grade data) must 
be entertained. 

The MAT mathematics and the New York State Mathematics 
Test were measures of mathematics ability. No significant 
differences between groups were obtained and larger mean 
scores were obtained by different preschool groups acr-oss 
subtest areas (see table 29). It is interesting to note 
that, contrary to the reading test data, none of the four 
groups scored at grade level on mathematics. Similiarly, on 
the New York State Test, the mean percentiles for all four 
groups were lower than the readinfi test means. These data 
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suggest that mathematics ability might have lower priority 
in the curricular areas of the schools in which the data 
were collected. Generally, when comparing the two curri- 
culum areas, reading enjoys a first order ranking for 
school achievement. New York's schools, similiar to all 
others in Amtrica, have emphasized their reading programs, 
especially during the early school years. In fact, every 
school in which the sample of children were enrolled was 
discussed by officials in terms of its early reading pro- 
gram. Similiarly, many day care centers (especially the 
licensed and "other") were very seriously engaged in im- 
plementing curriculum experiences which emphasized pre- 
reading encounters. In the unlicansed centers, reading 
was not articulated as a sal i ent .program feature. Thus, it 
seems that both the licensed and "other" children began their 
reading-related skills and experiences prior to public school 
entry and once in school, these skills were reinforced during 
the first three grades. On the other hand, the schools did 
not develop the differential skills related to mathematics 
ach i evement . 

It is typical to find differences between boys and girls 
during the early school years. The child development re- 
search lit^erature (see Mussen, 1971) has documented various 
behavioral dimensions of sex differences. Whether these 
empirical findings collected on diverse (and often white) 
samples are applicable to the present sample is a considera- 
tion. However, more importantly, one needs to concentrate 
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on' the present findings as a base of understanding certain sex 
related developmental differences for urban low income black 
children. 

Generally, as expected and consistent with earlier studies 
(see Ausubel, 1970), girls received higher scores on personal/ 
social ratings from teachers. It is particularly important 
to note that on four personal /soci al dimensions (gets along, 
obeys rules, satisfied with attention, and has self control), 
significant differences in favor of girls were obtained. These 
behaviors are universally consistent with cultural expectations 
for female behavior and the data confirm this expectation in 
the case of the present sample. Although schools expect both 
sexes to perform along these dimensions, the greater frequency 

of these behaviors among girls indicates that girls have been 

\ 

more effectively socialized in meeting society's expectations. 

Sex differences on school achievement measures are some- 
what contradictory. The data indicate that girls excelled on 
second grade reading but boys scored higher on both the MAT 
and New York State Mathematics Tests. Whether or not dif- 
ferential sex expectation in terms of reading and mathematics 
is the predominate factor or some other variable can be as- 
sociated with the differential performance requires further 
and more intensive investigation. Girls generally scored 

significantly higher than boys on two* of the four school 
* 

achievement measures, thus supporting the need for further 
research, particularly in terms of certain underlying sociol- 
iz-ation experiences that the girls (and boys) encounter during 
the preschool years. 
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The existence of inconsistent scoring patterns across 
waves indicates that there are noticeable variations within 
groups (except for third grade MAT Reading Average). However, 
the present data are promising, particularly in terms of teacher 
ratings of the licensed group children's social/personal be- 
havior and reading achievement. The lack of consistent high 
scoring in achievement suggests a variability of curriculum 
practices and methods in the school.s; a notion that was con- 
firmed by some school personnel. It seems that only when the 
public schools stabilize their curricula (especially in reading 
and mathematics) will there result definite and differential 
patterns between preschool programs. 

In summary then, the present study stro.rigly. suggest that 
the children from licensed day care programs are performing 
better than their peers during their early school years. This 
study does not provide, however, support for the notion that 
licensed day care program experience will lead to greater school 
achievement. This latter contention can only be appropriately 
tested through the utilization of more exacting and tightly 
controlled experimental designs. The absence of such optimal 
controls, however, does not attenuate the impact of the present 
results which indicate that the licensed children (and to a 
le'sser degree, the "other" children) encountered relevant 
preschool programing which was continued in and reinforced by 
their early public school experiences. The degree to which 
the licensed children will be able to maintain their gains 
throughout their subsequent school careers remains the ulti- 
mate and primary question. 
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Appendix A 

New York Public School Cumulative Record 
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Appendix B 
Retrospective Intervlev/ 
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DAY CARE RET ROSPECTIVE INTERVIEWS 
Draft #2 

Center 
Date 

Name and former title of Interviewee 
Present title ©f interviewee 
Read to interviewee: 

I win ask yoy various questions regarding your day care center's 
operation during the time period of 1967 to 1969. Although it might be 
difficult to reconstruct exactly what the center looked like, please try 
to remember as much as you can. Some people remember best by recalling 
a particular child or staff member while others use memorable events 
that occurred during this time period. What ever is best for you would 
be helpful. I am nat evaluating your center, but attempting to obtain a 
perspective of what -your center was like then. 

1. What did you see as the needs of your children? 

2. During 1967 to 1959, what was the objective and purposes of your center? 

3. Has these objectives and purposes changed since then? If so, hew? 

4. Was the center's physical appearance aifferent than it is How? 

a. Were there fewer (or r^ore) classes? 

1 . Fewer_ more the same 

2. How many classes were there? 

b. Was there less space than presently available? Describe. 

5. Describe the 'teaching staff in terms of: 

a. Number of head teachers 

b. Number of assistant teacKirs 
Nu^mber of teaching aides 
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6, Describe the educational levels of the center*s staff; 

a. director 

b. teachers: college degrees 

some college degreer 

some college training 

c. assistant teacher-s: 

some college degrees 

some college training 

high school graduates 

d. aides: some college degrees 

some^college training 

high school graduates 

e. other; 



7. Did any other adults (i.e. volunteers, consultants) work in the classrooms? 
Describe the frequency and type of work they performed. 

a. Did the teachers participate regularly in an outside training program, 
example, at Bank Street. Where and for how long? 



b. 
c. 

8. How many children were enrolled in each class 



9. What was the most important objective of the center during this por-od? 



10. What was the least important objective of the center? 



11, How would you rank the importance of these curriculum areas in the program 

in terms of (a) very important, (b) moderately important, (c) least im.portant? 

a. Sensory motor skills (development of small and large muscles, co- 
ordination, perception) 

b. Cognition (reason, label, draw conclusions, making decisions) 

c. Language (self expression, toys that foster language) 

d. Socioemotional (labeling em.otions, expressing emotion, peer group 
relationships - learning to share) 
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12. I To what degree did your classroom materials emphasize the following cur- 
riculum areas? (rate the same as 10) 

a. Sensory motor 

b. Cognition 

c. Language 

e. Socioemotional 



13. What was the average length of stay of your staff members dunng this time? 



14. On the average, how frequently did you have staff meetings? 



15. How frequently were these meetings? 



16. What were the frequent discussion topics at these meetings? 



17. Was there any program of parent involvement during this time period? 
Please describe it. 



18. Were the classes arranged in terms of age groupings? 

19. How long did the children stay in the program? 

a. during the day 

b. during the year 

20. Did your program provide any health service for your children - Wha.t? How? 
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Appendix C - 
Code Specification Sheet 
for School Records Data 



coos SPECIFIC AT!0\' SrTR^T - School Acluovan\c;nr. Data 



Cuvd Oti9 



CQT^UMX NO. 

1 - 4 

5 



8-10 

11 

12 



15 



16 - 17 
13-19 
20 - 21 
22 



\ 



I.D. Xurr^ber 
Wave 



Condition 



Sex 



Child's Age (in months) 



Birtholace 



Geographic location of birthplace 



Father's birtholace 



Mother \s birthplace 



Adult guardian other than both 
parents 



Number of siblings 



Number of 6lder siblings 



Numoer o: voun'^ sioiin^?s i 
Number of times fam.ily moved 



o - 



10 33 

19 39 



1 = Lie. DC 

2 = Un.lic. DC 

3 =. Other 

4 = None 

1 = Male 

2 = Female 



1 = New York City 

2 = non NYC 

1 = North 

2 = South 

0 " No response . 

1 = North 

2 = Soi'-th 

0 = No response 

1 = North 

2 = South 

0 = both 

1 = ATother 

2 -.Father 

3 = G r ?,pvd moth e r 

4 = Other 
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2:-; 

2 1 
25 

26 - 27 

28 - 29 

30-31 

32 - 33 

34 

35 

36 

37 - 38 

39 

40. 



•41 - 42 
43 - 44 
45 



^-3 



47 

/♦ O 

49 
50 
51 
52 



DO 

54 



Class raaking (Isjt grade) 

CUiiJS r?.p.lcing (2nd ^^racle) 

Class ranking {[ir^l grade) 

Days absent (1st grade) 

Days absent (2nd grade) 

Days absent (3rd grade) 

Total days absent 

Times late (1st grade) 

Times late {2nd grade) 

Times late (3rd grade) 

Total times late 

Number of interclass transfers 

"Number of interschbol transfers 

Personal/Social Behavior 
Across grades 
1st grade 
2nd grade 
3rd grade 

Across categories 
Gets along 
Obeys rules 
Carrys responsibilities 
Satisfied with attention > 
Sell control \ 
Participates 

Teacher comments 
Nunr.b'^r of negative comments 
Number of^positive comments 



(cols. 26 - 31) 



(cols. 34 - 36) 



3 = Satisfactory 
2 « On line 
1 = Unsatisfactory 
0 = No response 



C = No comments 
0 = No commc;n!:s 



Skip columns 55 - 79 



Card number 



Cahd 1 = 1 
Card 2 = 2 
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Card l\vo - School Achievement Data 



COLUMN NO. 



DESCRIPTION 



1-4 I.D, Number 

Skip columns 5-9 



REMARKS 



10 - 11 
12 - 13 
14 - 15 



16 - 17 
18 - 19 
20 - 21 



22 
23 

24 



25 
26 
27 



28 - 29 
30 - 31 
32-33 



34 - 35 
36 - 37 
38 - 39 



\ 

40 - 4l\ 

42 - 43 \ 
44 - 45 \ 

43 - 47 \ 



Child's height (in inches) 
first grade height 
second grade height 
third grade height 

Childs weight (in lbs) 
first grade weight 
second grade weight 
third grade weight 

Vision 

first grade vision* 
second grade vision 
third grade vision 

Hearing 

first grade hearing 
second grade hearing 
thir^d grade hearing 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Data 

2nd grade Vocabulary . 

Comprehension 
Average 

3rd grade Vocabulary 

Comp rehension 
Average 

MAT Mathematics Data 
2nd grade Computation 

Problem Solving 

Other 

Average 



0 = NR 

1 = abnormal 

2 = normal 



0 = NR 

1 ~ abnormal 

2 = normal 



grade equivalents 



00116 



-S - 49 3rd grado Computation 
C»0 - 51 Problem Solving 

'f^ 52 - 53 Other * . 

5'-i - 35 Average • 



New York State Test 



56 - 57 Reading 
53 - 59 Math 



Skip columns 60 - 79 . ^ 

80 Card No. (2) 



no - 



/ ■ 



Appendix D 
New York City Department of Health 
licensing requirements for group day care centers 
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N.Y.C. Department of Health 
Division of Day Care, Day Camps & Institutions 



BASIC RE3UIREMENTS FOR 6RQUP DAY CARE 
OF CHILDREN UNDER 6 YEARS OF AGE 
(Based on the N.Y.C. Health Code - Articles 45 and 47) 

The purpose of standards in group day care Is to Insure the safety, 
health and well being of young children entrusted by their families 
to group care. 

This summary based on the New York City Health Code , covers the care 
of young children under 6 years of age In nurseries, child care 
centers, schools, etc. 

Staff 

A well trained, interested staff is essential In order to plan ^nd 
carry aut a program for young children which Is. based on knowledge 
of their developmental stages and on an understanding of how they 
learn. 

A day care service requires an educational director in charge of the 
overall program who is qualified In Early Childhood Education and 
has had a minimum of two years of experience as a group teacher in 
a program for children Under 6 years of age. If there are more than 
forty children registered, the director should have no teaching 
duties. 

A teacher who is in charge of a group of children needs to be quali- 
fied to teach Early Childhood classes in the City of New York. For 
details see requirements as outlined in Section 47.09 of th e Health 

(In order for a day care center to operate at the maximum level of 
service to the community, it is strongly recommended that community 
representatives, including parents, participate in planning and 
carrying out the program.) 

Premi ses 

Safe, suitable indoor and outdoor premises are a necessity. Buildings 
must have approval from the Fire and Buildings Departments and from 
the Bureau of Sanitary Inspections of the Health Department. A 
building needs to meet the following requirements to be approved: 

(1) Sufficient exits for children to get in and out of the building 
easily in case of fire. Stairways must be enclosed because of 
the fire hazard of the open stairwell. 

(2) An interior fire alarm system is required for more than 30 chil- 
dren. 

e>H9 



(3) Premises need to be free from danger and provide a\m1n1muin of 
30 square foot of space for each child over 2 years\ of age - 
40 square feet for children under 2 years. \ 

(4) Children need sufficient washing and toilet facilities - at 
least one washbasin and one toilet for 15 children are requir- 
ed for their exclusive use. 

(5) Rooms must have sufficient light. The lighting should.be mea- 
sured by the Public Health Sanitarian. All rooms should pro- 
vide proper ventilation. 

(6) A day care service should not be located in a basement - more 

than 3 feet below ground level - unless an exception by the 
Health Department has been granted, A service should not be 
operated above the third floor of a building unless an eleva- 
tor Is provided. If children under 2 years are served, they 
should not be located above the second floor for safety's sake. 

(7) A kitchen is necessary if meals are served. If the program is 
half day and only snacks are served, a refrigerator to store 
milk, cheese, fruit, etc. is_ needed. 

(8) Adequate adjacent outdoor play space is necessary. 

(No commitment to purchase, lease cr renovate a building, should be 
made until it is determined that premises are suitable or cir\ be 
made suitable for a day care service.) 

Equipment 

Children need sufficient, suitable furniture and play equipment, 
while they are in a day care service. Play equipment should be eas- 
ily accessible and designed to contribute toward physical and mental 
growth of the children at their particular age level. Furniture 
should be sturdy, functional and the right size for the children. 

Budget 

A realistic budget and sufficient reserves to insure adequate opera- 
tion of the service is basic in planning a day care service. 

Health 

A good health plan needs to be made for a day care service. Verifi- 
cation of each child's medical examination and completion of required 
Immunizations need to be on file in the center. 

Consul tati on 

Since the protection of young children away from their homes 1s the 
obligation of this Division of the Health Department, pediatric, nur- 
sing, nutrition, and early childhood education consultants are avail- 
able to help in planning day care services. 
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